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CHAPTER I. 

It was two o'clock on November the 3rd, 

. The wind from the river swept in cold 

gusts through New Palace Yard, at West- 
minster, and the leaden clouds above 
hung low and rain-laden. Notwithstand- 
ing the dreary and uncomfortable state of 
the weather, groups of men were standing 
about, some seeking shelter from the wind 
behind the buttresses of the old Hall; 
others, with their short cloaks wrapped 
closely around their shoulders, crouched 
behind the conduit, whose trickling waters 
were occasionally scattered like rain-drops 
by the gusty wind. Grooms were leading 
about pad horses, whose long tails, de- 
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pressed as they were between their hind- 
quarters, fluttered in the breeze like tattered 
streamers. Whenever any one came forth 
from the Hall, men's faces were turned to- 
wards him, and speculation became rife 
among the gazers. 

"The House sits later than I thought 
for, Master Goring," said a white-haired 
man in a dark suit of cloth, to another who 
appeared of the middle class — a trader, per- 
haps, from the City of London. 

" I thought they would have risen an 
hour agone," replied the man addressed; 
" but it's likely that one of the right sort 
has got the ear of the House, and is telling 
it our grievances. Heaven knows they are 
many enow to take time in the telling." 

" Past two o'clock," said the first speaker, 
looking at a ponderous watch which he 
carried in a side-pocket of his doublet. " I 
shall tarry no longer, but back to the City. 
Wilt take a cast in my wherry. Master 
Goring ?" 
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" I thank thee, no/' replied Goring; ''I 
shall bide the end of the sitting, as to-day's 
doings will be a straw to show which way 
the wind is to blow for many days to come, 
I fancy." The two men shook hands and 
parted. 

*^ Do you know yon gentleman that has 
just come forth T asked Goring, of a by- 
stander. " He must be of the Court party, 
by his gay plumage." 

" Yea, friend ; 'tis Sir Philip Warwick, 
a good gentleman enough in the main, but 
a coxcomb withal. He speaks to Master 
Edward Leyton, who comes out of my 
county, Darbyshire." 

The two gentlemen referred to by the 
speakers strolled leisurely across the open 
space, and appeared to be making for the 
stairs, where several barges and wherries were 
in waiting, despite the coldness of the day. 

" You have had a long sitting. Sir 
Philip," said Master Leyton; "what has 
caused it?" 

B 2 
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"A bear-baiting, or sometbing akin to 
it," replied Sir Philip; "for some of our 
new members are more fitted to hound on a 
mastiff at the Blind Bear than to address a 
conclave of gentlemen." 

*' So much I gathered as I walked in the 
Hall, where I had appointed to meet my 
scrivener; but I was an hour behind time, 
and so lost my man. I overheard some 
sour-faced knaves exulting in what was to 
happen. Their man seemed to be the 
member for Cambridge. Who is he?" 
asked Le3rton, 

" An ill-conditioned fellow, to judge by 
his outward man," replied Sir Philip, 
'* though of gentle blood enough. He was 
speaking when I left the House. You 
must have heard of the man, Cromwell — 
Oliver Cromwell?" 

" What, that disloyal knave !" cried Ley- 
ton. " I never saw the man ; but he is 
always ready, I have heard, to stir up 
strife, and to claim strange privileges for 
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the people. What manner of man is 
her 

"When I entered the House," replied 
Sir Philip, " I saw a gentleman was speak- 
ing, very ordinarily apparelled, for it was a 
plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been 
made by an ill country tailor; his linen 
was plain, and not very clean, and I was 
struck by a spot or two of blood upon his 
little band, which was not much larger than 
his collar. His hat was without a band, his 
stature of good size, his sword stuck close 
to his side, his countenance swollen and 
reddish, his voice sharp and untuneable, 
and his eloquence was full of fervour, for 
the subject-matter would not bear much of 
reason."* 

" r faith ! thou hast noted him well, Sir 
PhiUp," said Leyton. 

" Yes ; and the fellow will be heard of 
either as a politician, or — a brewer of 

* See Sir Philip Warwick's "Memoirs," pp. 246, 
247. 
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double ale," replied Sir Philip, laughing. 
*'He presented a petition from that out- 
spoken rogue, John Lilburne, the sturdy 
London 'prentice, who hath been whipped 
and imprisoned for circulating the Histrio- 
mastix^ and other scandals of the scurrilous 
Prynne. There were other petitions from 
like fellows, but I escaped, and am now for 
the three o'clock ordinary at Spring Gar- 
dens. Wilt with me?" 

" I' faith ! I more incline to a good dinner 
than a cold voyage in a Thames wherry," 
replied Ley ton ; " but the business I have 
on hand presses, and I have already missed 
my scrivener once to-day. One word at 
parting. I am no great politician, Sir 
Philip, but I bode evil days from this 
license of speech now permitted. I would, 
if I had a place in the House, cry out 
against such boldness as is now common, 
or some of us will have to ' boot and saddle' 
before we are many years older." 

Sir Philip shrugged his shoulders. "There 
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must be work on Tower Hill before that, 
perhaps, Master Leyton. In the mean time 
I shall make the most of the present, and — ■ 
it is a quarter to three o'clock. God^den." 

Leyton returned his salute and then 
walked to the stairs, his presence provoking 
the usual clamour among the watermen who 
contended for his custom. 

The tide was fortunately running down, 
as the awning of the boat which Leyton 
had selected afforded but slight protection 
against the wind. The pair of oars, how- 
ever, made short work of the distance be- 
tween Westminster and Paul's Wharf, 
where Leyton landed, and then made the 
best of his way to a scrivener's in Bread- 
street. 

The scrivener was the same person as 
had spoken to Master Goring in Palace 
Yard. Leyton apologized for his want of 
punctuality in keeping his appointment, 
and was assured that the detention was 
of small consequence, inasmuch as the 
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scrivener's curiosity to leam the result of 
the long morning's sitting of the newly- 
assembled Parliament had made him in no 
hurry to return to the City. The scrivener 
asked Leyton if he had heard aught of the 
matter debated. 

" There has been a stormy sitting, as I 
learned from Sir Philip Wanvick, and 
much that sounded like treason, to my 
thinking," replied Leyton; who then re- 
peated, in part, the conversation he had had 
with his friend. 

"I guessed as much," said the old scri- 
vener, sadly. "We are at the beginning of 
evU days, sir ; unless more pains are taken 
to avoid them than has been done of late." 

'* I am of your opinion," replied Leyton. 

" But our governors lack the wisdom to 
do so, I fear me," said the scrivener, with 
a deep sigh. " Woe to those who drive 
matters to extremity, and set brother 
against brother, as in the days of the 
Roses !" 
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" Again I am with you," replied Leyton ; 
"but better hard knocks and cracked 
crowns, than this continued fret and peri- 
lous uncertainty." 

" A civil war is a frightful calamity," 
said the old man; "and to that we are 
hastening. The people against their king. 
Woe to those who make the necessity for 
such a bloody arbitration ! " 

" And such, I take it, are those who 
countenance rude praters like Master 
Cromwell and his fellows," replied Leyton, 
warmly. 

" Then, were a civil contest to arise, you 
would side against the people?" asked the 
scrivener, abruptly. 

" I would chop off my right hand rather 
than draw sword for such malcontents," 
answered Leyton ; adding, " And so would 
every true English gentleman. God bless 
the king!" 

The old scrivener continued silent for a 
few moments, seemingly trimming a pen, 
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but, in reality, struggling to suppress words 
which he knew it might be unsafe to utter. 

''Well, Master Ley ton," he said, at length, 
" we will end this unprofitable talk, and to 
your business. I trust not to make further 
transfers of your good acres?" 

" Yes," replied Leyton; "but not to 
satisfy the greed of usurers, albeit to assist 
in the consummation of what many would 
think the greatest folly I have yet com- 
mitted." 

" I listen," said the scrivener, after a 
short pause. 

"I am about to marry," continued 
Leyton, "and some men call that folly. 
But I — I have the fairest, gentlest, noblest 
excuse for it that ever man had. The 
lady has a fair dowry that I desire to 
be settled upon herself. Here, on this 
paper, I have set down the amount and 
all other needful particulars." 

The scrivener took the profi^ered paper, 
and, having read it carefully, said: 
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"I give you my gratulations, Master 
Leyton, on such a promising union. Mis- 
tress Maud Netherby comes of a goodly 
stock — a very goodly stock." 

'*By the tone of your speech, my old 
friend," replied Leyton, " you seem to think 
the luck is all on one side, and that is mine. 
Is't so?" 

"Not altogether as you say," answered 
the scrivener ; " and you must pardon what 
I am about to advise. My cousin — ^younger 
than me by some half-score years — was thy 
mother, Master Leyton; and so, in some 
case, thou art of my blood, and blood, it is 
said, is thicker than water. I had a strong 
love for thy mother also, and that — ^pardon 
me — has, in part, descended to her son. 
Your generous nature has made you waste- 
ful of your means, and what you said but 
now, assures me that you will be equally 
prodigal of life and safety should the unre- 
lenting folly and oppression of our rulers 
drive the people to rebellion. Pray hear 
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me out. A resolved people must be con- 
querors in the end, and victors are not 
always generous or just. Let me advise, 
then, that for the sake of thy wife and 
of the children that may be born to ye, 
Mistress Leyton's dowry be charged upon 
your own estate." 

"Ha! ha!" Leyton laughed. "Thou 
mayst spare thy breath, old friend. I came 
for that purpose also, knowing how I have 
been tempted, and might be again. Here 
is set down what I desire to be conveyed to 
her and the Leytons in futuro — ^nearly all 
that I have left, except our old manor- 
house, Leyton Hall, and enough of acres 
to make it seem unlike a prison." 

The old scrivener, having read the paper, 
took Leyton's hand and pressed it kindly, 
saying : 

"You have acted wisely — ^generously; 
and should you keep in the same mind as 
to the cause you will elect to serve in this 
coming strife — for come it will, unless 
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God, in his good providence, take away 
the makers of the people's discontent — thou 
wilt have preserved to those you are bound 
to love what otherwise might have been 
sacrificed." 

"I do not share your fears, old friend, 
even if rebellion * stalks the land," replied 
Leyton. " But let the deeds be drawn. I 
am impatient to get home again, and would 
fain take with me your sheepskins. It is 
rough travelling at this time of year in 
Derbyshire, and I have no wish to put 
ice and snow between me and my ladye- 
love. " 

" I have an abstract of your property," 
replied the scrivener, " and by the day after 
the morrow all shall be ready, "j 

As there were other clients waiting an 
audience with the scrivener. Master Leyton 
took his departure, and shortly afterwards 
entered the Mermaid tavern to satisfy a 
very excellent hunger which oppressed him. 

At the time appointed, Master Leyton 
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was again in the scrivener's house, in Bread- 
street, and found the deeds awaiting his 
approval and signature. 

" They will require a witness to th^ir due 
execution," said the scrivener, " and I will 
go seek one." 

The old man left the room, and returned 
shortly, accompanied by a gentleman of 
about two-and-thirty. His hair was long, 
and curled upon his shoulders. His fine 
face, brilliant eyes, and magnificent head, 
gave assurance of no common man. 

" This is my son. Master Leyton," said 
the scrivener, " who chances to be with me, 
and he will attest your signature*" 

Leyton instantly rose up and bowed with 
unafiected reverence, scarcely having power 
to say : " I am honoured, indeed, by such a 
witness." 

The old scriv-ener then read aloud the 
contents of the two deeds, and when he had 
ended, Leyton affixed his signature in due 
form. 
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The witness then attested, and wrote in 
bold characters John Milton — a name to 
become a household word wherever men 
spoke " his land's language." The old House 
— we had almost written Temple — in Bread- 
street has nearly perished, one room only 
being preserved, and forming part of an 
adjoining warehouse. It is stiU remem^ 
bered as " Milton's Room." 

Master Leyton set out for Derbyshire on 
the following day, and though he and his 
serving-man, Reuben Studley, were well 
mounted, they did not reach the Manor 
House at Leyton until after a week's hard 
riding. 

But then Edward Leyton was to be 
rewarded for that long and perilous jour- 
ney before the great Hall put on its Christ- 
mas garnishing of holly and ivy green. 
Maud Netherby was to be mistress at the 
Hall; and of the long line of Mistress 
Lejrtons which had preceded her, none 
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could have been fairer or more worthy of 
a husband's love. And so perfect was 
Leyton's happiness, that for a while he 
closed his ears to the rumours which 
reached even into Derbyshire, of the 
troublous doings which were disturbing 
men's minds in almost every part of Eng- 
land. There were stirring "newes" at 
times which curdled men's blood, or roused 
the anger of the loyal adherents to kingly 
prerogative. 

Edward Leyton, when he heard those 
rumours of wars, reproached himself for 
his disloyalty in not joining the standard 
of his king ; but then he had been married 
not two short years, and his little Alice 
had just learned to call him father. But 
he could not rest in Derbyshire. No ; he 
and his wife should go to London for 
awhile, leaving their child with the careful 
nurse who had had charge of it from its 
birth — and the separation was the first 
great sorrow Maud had ever known. 
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3 ''A month will soon pass, darling," said 
Leyton, as he held his wife's tear-covered 
face between his hands, "and then you 
shall return ; but to London I must go— 
for — for very weighty reasons. Shall I go 
alone ?" 

"No, dearest," replied Maud, throwing 

her arms around her husband's neck. 
" You would be so lonely now in that great 
City. Would you not ?" 

" Truly yes, love." 

" And Alice will be well cared for, and 
nurse Gibson will send us a post in a fort- 
night with news of home affairs ; so, that 
will make our separation seem of less ac- 
count. Kiss me." 

Master Leyton was a good husband and 
did as he was bidden. The next day at 
sunrise, the horses which were to convey 
Uie travellers to London were at the door. 
Maud was a good horsewoman, and could 
manage her pretty grey gelding to admira- 
tion ; but twenty miles a day over rough • 
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roads were more than Ley ton would per- 
mit her to encounter in the side-saddle, 
Reuben Studley was, therefore, mounted 
on a strong roadster, that looked like a 
likely charger, should his master need such 
at any time ; and behind him was a well- 
stuffed pillion with a footboard, so that 
Mistress Leyton might sit as easily almost as 
in her cushioned chair at Leyton Hall. 

Her pretty face was stained by tears, and 
her bright hazel eyes were fiUed with tears 
also, and their pretty lids were red from 
weeping, and their long lashes were wet 
and glittering with the water which had 
welled up from her maternal heart. But 
Leyton wisely took no apparent notice of 
her sorrow, but kissed her, as he handed 
her up to the horse-block that she might 
mount with ease behind the favoured 
Reuben. Somewhat like Chaucer's " Wife 
of Bath," upon her pillion 

'^ Easilie she satte 
Ywimpled well and on her bed a hatte — '* 
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whilst a long cloth robe lined with white 
rabbits' skins covered her body and feet, sa 
as to bid defiance to the sharp October wind 
blowmg up the avenue of old elms right 
into the Hall, making sundry pikes and 
swords and sylvan weapons jingle on the 
walls. As the cavalcade (the word 
though somewhat hackneyed is expres- 
sive) passed down the avenue, the rooks^ 
which had long colonized in the old trees^ 
rose up from them 4nd made a noisy chorus, 
as though bidding Master Lejrton farewell, 
if not a God speed. 

Maud with her cavalier and Leyton led 
the way, whilst behind followed a horse-boy 
on a stout galloway, and leading a sumpter- 
horse laden with the lady's and the master's* 
body-gear. Also with two leather bottles, 
one filled with Canary wine, and the other 
with a compound of strong waters, pre- 
pared according to a famUy recipe, and 
held to be infallible in the cure of catarrha 
and the colic. There was also a bag of 

c 2 
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manchets for the lady's eating, and some 
slices of brawn, a neat's tongue, and a cold 
capon, stowed away in two small panniers, 
to be ready for an emergency. These were 
needful precautions for a journey of some 
hundred and thirty odd miles, when Charles 
the First was king, and long after. The 
roadside inns were not always provided with 
other than the coarse fare which satisfied 
such wayfarers as farmers and hucksters of 
all sorts, who were generally hungry enough 
to have eaten their spur-leathers, provided 
they could have washed the provender down 
with plenty of thick glutinous ale from a 
black jack, whose very reek would have 
intoxicated a modem fine gentleman. 

As the party made progress, Lej^n was 
distressed to hear how unpopular the king 
had become, and not without reason it 
seemed, if the grievances of which men 
complained were real and not imaginary. 
However much Leyton might be disposed 
to admit the reasonableness of much of the 
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discontent which reached his ears, he was 
too loyal by education and prejudice to feel 
other than a stronger desire to throw in his 
fortunes with the king. And he would do 
so, when he had learned .in London in 
what manner service could be best ren- 
dered to his master's cause. 

Master Leyton had had some sore ex- 
perience of tavern charges in his youthful 
days, and though it was necessary to put 
up at the Bell Inn, in Aldersgate, on his 
anival in London, he had determined to 
find lodgings with some reputable person 
as soon as possible. His friend Mr. Milton 
was, therefore, consulted, and some pleasant 
lodgings in Clerkenwell, from which there 
was a view over the open fields of Islington 
and Highgate, were secured for the month 
which was to be passed in London. 

Maud had never been in the great City, 
and her surprise and admiration were con- 
tinually excited by what she saw around 
her. The stores of wealth in the traders' 
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booths — ^the innumerable houses stretch- 
ing on all sides of her— the great river 
Thames, covered with its gay barges and 
wherries*— the vast St. Paul's, with its 
ages of histories — the conduits casting 
their jets of water from morning till night, 
and some with quaint devices playing on 
bells, and so marking the flight of time. 
Then the playhouses and shows were other 
causes of wonder and delight, as Maud 
thought what pleasure she should some day 
give her darling Alice by recitals of all she 
had seen in marvellous London. 

As Le3rton and his wife had both con- 
nexions living in the City and suburbs, 
time was never unemployed, and but for the 
unsettled state of public affairs, this London 
visit would have been one of those " greenest 
spots," to be recalled in after years, with all 
its pleasant memories, when the sky is dark 
and the storm is raging. 

Maud's beauty and Leyton's free, honest, 
ahd cheerful bearing, drew around them 
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many of the idlers about the town, and 
before two weeks had past, the lady had 
become a i»ast, and her husband the prince 
of good fellows. 

But such pleasant days were not to last. 
The contention between the king and the 
Commons grew fiercer every day. The 
Attorney-General appeared at the bar of the 
House of Lords and accused Lord Kim- 
boltoh, and five members of the House of 
Commons, of high treason. The resistance 
of the accused led to graver complications, 
and at last the king, accompanied by three 
or four hundred armed men, entered West- 
minster Hall, and demanded the five gen- 
tlemen impeached, calling Mr. Pym and 
Mr. Holies by name, but no answer was 
made. When the king left the House, the 
members sat mute for a few seconds, and 
the cry of " Privilege " burst forth, and the 
House instantly adjourned. 

The alarm in the City was general, and 
Leyton and those, his friends, who were 
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known to side with the king, stood in some 
danger, as it was rumoured that the cava- 
liers were coming to fire the City. The 
king going to Westminster " in a warlike 
manner" roused the popular indignation, 
and committees were appointed to sit, one 
at Merchant Taylors' Hall, and another at 
Grocers' Hall. The king, resolute in his 
determination to maintain his prerogatives, 
rode into the City without a guard-to 
show his afi^ection, he said, and to assure 
them that he should proceed against the 
men accused of treason in a legal way, 
for which reason he called upon the citi- 
zens to give them no shelter in the City. 
But, as Clarendon records, "he departed 
without that applause and cheerfulness 
which he might have expected from the 
extraordinary grace he vouchsafed to them." 
As the king passed along Cheapside, at- 
tended only by his master of the horse and 
a few lacqueys, on his way back to White- 
hall, Leyton stood bareheaded opposite Bow 
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Churcli and made a respectful obeisance, 
which was acknowledged by a royal smile. 
As he continued to gaze after the king, his 
eyes fell on the old scrivener and his son, 
who remained covered, and indeed scarcely 
looked in the direction of the royal party. 
Leyton was annoyed at what he felt to 
be a marked show of disloyalty, and 
he resolved to rebuke it. With this 
intention he followed the scrivener and 
his son into their. house in Bread-street, 
where he always met with a kindly wel- 
come. 

"Art thou from Guildhall?" asked the 
scrivener; "as I hear, the king met with a 
cold reception." 

*' Not only in the Hall, Master Milton," 
replied Leyton, " but in the goodly street 
of Cheap, where such men as thou and 
thy most worthy son gave him scant 
homage." 

" I only pay homage," said the scrivener, 
" where I acknowledge worthiness. Would 
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that I could lend thee my eyes and my 
understanding, and so wii> thee from a bad 
cause." 

" If there is to be a choice of action/' 
said Leyton, "I hold to my allegiance, 
which some good men in all else seem to 
put off like their gloves." 

"Is there no allegiance due to the 
people ?" asked the scrivener. 

*'The people!" repeated Leyton, con- 
temptuously. 

" Ay, the people, sir," said the scrivener's 
son, who had hitherto remained silent. 
" The king, as all other kings have done, 
holds his authority from the people for their 
good, and not his own. Then may people, 
as oft as they shall judge it for the best, 
either choose him or reject him, retain him 
or depose him, though no tyrant, merely by 
the right of free bom men to be governed as 
seems to them best."* These opinions he 
supported with Scriptural quotations, to the 

* Milton*s "Tenure of Kings," paragraph 17. 
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confusion of Leyton, who could give no 
reasons for his devoted adherence to the 
king, further than that as he came of a 
loyal race he required no other inducement 
to peril life and fortune, like a true English 
gentleman. He could only urge that as the 
Parliament had invaded the rights of the 
Crown by the passing of the Militia Bill, he 
should prefer the rule of one to the tyranny 
of many. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Tflz circamstances which followed the as- 
sembling of the Parliament of 1640 — ^the 
Long Parliament, as it came to be called — 
are so well known, as scarcely to need 
recapitulation. An alliance had been en- 
tered into with the Scotch ; BiQ after Bill 
had passed the House of CSommons, by 
which the assumed prerpgatiYes of the king 
had been greatly curtailed; bbhops had 
been excluded firom Parliament and all 
sway in temporal affairs, and deigymen re- 
mored from the commission of the peace. 
Land had been sent to the Tower, Strafford 
executed, to the shame of his ungrateful 
master, Essex made general for the Par- 
liament, and the king's standard had 
been set up at Nottingham, as we haye 
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already recorded, A few days were to 
bring on the fatal fight of Edge Hill, when 
the slain would be counted by thousands. 

" Times grow worse .nd worse, neigh- 
hour," said John Ingrain, a mercer in 
Cheap. 

"Nay, neighbour, rather say better," 
answered Ralph Clicker, the cordwainer; 
"better, as every day clips our tyrant's 
claws." 

" I know no tyrants," replied John, " but 
these howling Independents." 

" Of whom I am one, neighbour Ingrain," 
said the cordwainer. 

" More shame of thee to confess to such 
disloyal connexions," answered John In- 
grain. " You and your fellows would let 
no man have a free conscience to think 
and act for himself, but " 

"Tut! tut!" said the cordwainer, "you 
shall not anger me. We have lived good 
neighbours these twenty year, and may so 
still." 
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" Not a day longer, Ralph Clicker," cried 
John Ingrain, whose ledger showed the 
good reasons he had for standing by the 
Whitehall and Somerset House party. " I 
will not hold with any that cannot cry 
' God save the King, and down with Parlia- 
ment.' " 

Having discharged himself of so much 
loyalty, John Ingrain turned on his heel, 
and left his old friend the cordwainer, 
without even the courtesy of " good day, 
neighbour." 

And thus it was wherever men met to- 
gether. Old friends debated until they 
parted enemies. Fathers, brothers, sons, 
set aside their natural relation to each 
other until the great strife, which was to 
succeed, became inevitable. So much of 
the history of the time was needful to our 
story ; but we shall henceforth have to deal 
with other domestic commotions, in which 
the contests were long and fiefce, and 
pregnant with many changes of fortune. 
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The old Mermaid, in Bread-street, had 
maintained somewhat of its former repute, 
when the great wits of Eliza and James 
made it their Helicon, The larder, opening 
to the street, was generally supplied with 
tempting delicacies ; and the name of Jacob 
Magnus, inscribed beneath " a wondrous 
fishy woman," painted on the signboard, 
was in high favour with those who loved a 
tankard of good ale or a flask of good 
wine. 

It wanted an hour to noon, and the large 
room of the tavern was being prepared for 
the reception of those guests who needed a 
morning draught, or a light snack " to close 
the orifice of the stomach," as Bobadil hath 
it, until the hour of dinner, which then had 
grown to be as late as three o'clock. 

"Now, Thomas Handy, bestir thyself," 
said Mistress Magnus, a buxom, bustling 
dame of some five-and-thirty years of age 
" wipe the dust from the settles ; polish the 
silver beakers, that any dulness of the liquor 
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" Hist !** interposed his wife. " If the 
Parliament gets upsides, as some say it 
will, such foolish toasting may find thee a 
halter." 

" Lord ! if they were to hang me !" cried 
Jacob, laughing aloud. ^^I hope theyll 
give me the choice of a gallows — my own 
sign iron— fair promise methinks of good 
entertainment within, eh, dame?" and 
Jacob's fat sides shook again. 

" Ever at thy senseless jests, Jacob,'' said 
Mistress Magnus. 

" Nay, if thou art to be a hempen widow,'* 
replied Jacob, " doth it not show my care 
of thee?" 

'*0f me?' 

^' Ay, for when thou hast leaked as many 
tears as a woman of thirty ought to do over 

a husband of forty ^" Jacob paused, 

as though struck with some sudden fancy 
which he could not suppress — " Lord ! to 
see tJiat face in three rows of crimped crape 
like a garnish of chitterlings !" 
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" Go on, husband ; I am ever a butt for 
thy humour." Jacob laughed out his laugh 
and then continued — 

" So when I am hung up like a fatted 
calf at Christmas-tide, to show how sack 
possets and choice pickings can feed a man, 
will not some spare liver be emboldened to 
seek thy love and thy larder ! make thee 

his wife, and ^" again Jacob's playful 

fancy cut short his period — " Ho ! ho ! to 
see thee a bride again in white dimity gown 
and sarsenet hood ! Everything white but 
thy face, and that — a Hecla — a volcano 
surrounded by snow!" 

Jacob's laughter was infectious, not with 
Mistress Magnus, but it moved Thomas 
the drawer, who became mirthful exceed- 
ingly. 

Dame Magnus was not a woman at any 
time to put up with an indignity quietly, 
not even from Jacob, except when they 
were alone, and with no witness to the 
oflfence — bftt from her own tapster? No! 

D 2 
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and Thomas Handy was suiprised in the 
midst of his mirth by the receipt of a 
stinging dont on the ear, which made his 
eyes emit as many sparks as the fiery 
dragon on Lord Mayor's day. 

^^Langhing at my cost, ungrateful 
varlet !'' and the cuff was repeated. ^^ Now 
join thy master's coarse jests an' tlion durst, 
fellow. Take the basket and bestow the 
capons and quails in the larder before the 
Common Council return from the Guild." 

Jacob restrained his pleasantry at this 
indication of his wife's temper, as he, too, 
was not altogether unacquainted with the 
burning sensation affecting the ears of 
Thomas, and firom a similar cause. Jane 
had given Jacob her hand on other occa- 
sions than when they stood at the altar of 
Bow Church plighting their troth, and 
endowing each other with their worldly 



It was weQ that silence reigned, as two 
ntlemen who had recognised 'each other 
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at the door of the tavern, now entered 
for a morning draught of mulled sack, 
for though it was but the latter end of 
October, the weather was damp and cold 
enough to make the warm potation accept- 
able. Two silver tankards, each containing 
about half a pint of wine, were soon 
placed on the table, and a slice or two of 
salted neat's tongue, which Jacob knew 
would often act '* as a shoeing horn" to draw 
on more liquor, though one of the guests, 
Master Richard Cotterell, seldom needed 
any other provocative to his wine than the 
continual thirst which afflicted him mom- 
ing, noon, and night. 

" Welcome back to England, Newberry," 
said Cotterell, taking his small modicum of 
wine at a draught. 

" Thanks, old camaradoj^ replied New- 
berry, drinking more sparingly. " I am 
glad to have met you. I thought I could 
not have forgotten the roll of that goodly 
carcase as it made up Bread-street." 
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** I have a style — ^a manner/' said Cot- 
terell, *' and one that hath won the favour- 
able glance of many a bright eye in this 
city of Lud." 

" Still the same song, Dick," said New- 
berry, laughing. " Woman ! woman !" 

"With the old burthen, wine! wine!" 
replied Cotterell, and then beating his silver 
cup on the table summoned Tom Handy. 

"Another cup— or stay — I have been 
upon the river this hour past, and am cold 
about the midriff, so make the draught a 
pint, as the wine is somewhat of the 
weakest. And now tell me — ^how likest 
thou Italy ?" 

" As a drone doth honey, Dick," replied 
Newberry. " Dark, melting beauties meet 
you at every turn, and by a sigh — a glance 
— whisper of moonlight and mischief." 

" Tom, the sack I" bawled Cotterell. 
" Fore heaven I I am half inclined to make 
a pilgrimage to that land of love, but for 
two reasons." 
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" Hey ! what ! Reason, stay Dick Cot- 
terell from his humour ?" asked Newberry, 
with aflfected surprise. "Reason! Why, 
they have named a ward in Bedlam after 
thee— CotterelPs Ward. Don't talk of 
reason !" 

" One is this, Ralph," replied Dick, 
holding up a leathern purse but lightly 
stocked evidently. " It barely serves a 
poor foot gentleman who is content to pace 
Paul's Walk for company. You see one 
of my reasons which tells me that the 
glowing pleasures of the South are as 
unattainable as — ^true measure at a vint- 
ner's." Cotterell was helped to his meta- 
phor by the reeking tankard just placed 
before him, and which proved that Mistress 
Magnus treated her guests no better than 
her husband. 

Whilst Cotterell was testing the flavour 
of his new supply. Master Leyton entered 
the room imnoticed by the toper, and took 
bis seat at an adjoining table. 
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"A draught of Canary, lad, and a news 
letter if thou hast one," said Ley ton in 
answer to Tom Handy's bow. 

" The newspaper, the London Gazette^ is 
beside thee, sir. It is filled with good 
tidings. The train bands have declared 
for Parliament," drawled Tom. 

" Cease your disloyal prate !" said Leyton, 
"and bring my liquor." 

The tapster's remark, however, made 
Leyton refer with eagerness to the G^a^^^^, 
and read with much interest the news con- 
tained in its two octavo pa<yes* 

Whilst Leyton was thus engaged, New- 
berry, at Cotterell's soUcitation, had had his 
cup replenished. 

" And now, Ralph, for my other reason," 
said Dick, assuming a i^adly sentimental 
tone. " I am in love." 

" I never knew thee out of it," replied 
Newberry, laughing. 

" True," said Dick, "Uke a timid swim- 
mer I have long disported in shallow 
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waters; but now I have plunged into an 
ocean that seems to have no soundings." 

" Zounds, man !" said Newberry, " thy 
case is serious. In such a depth of love 
nothing can save thee but the lightness of 
thy wit. Is she so fair?" 

"Fair! Let me drain my tankard," 
replied Dick, suiting the action to the 
word. *^ For even I dare hardly attempt 
to paint her to thee with so cold a fancy as 
now possesses me. No j Tom Handy, half 
a measure of sherrisr 

The loud tone in which Cotterell now 
spoke attracted the notice of Leyton to- 
wards the speaker. 

" Ho ! ho ! Master Dick Cotterell. I'll 
kee^ perdu and perchance pick some jest 
out of his boasting," thought Leyton. 

Dick did not wait for the wine, but as- 
suming an attitude somewhat like one he 
had seen Lacy assume on the stage, he 
spouted rather than said — 

" Poets have nigh exhausted their ima- 
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genes of beauty ! Lilies and roses are as 
common in their rhapsodies as emptiness in 
their pockets ! The stars — though no two 
are of a size — have been purloined for 
the eyes of a thousand CMoes! Night- 
ingales have been caged in throats barred 
with pearl, and Asia has been traversed for 
perfumed sighs and ivoir fingers." 

" Then are such similies unworthy of thy 
lady love?' asked Newberry, imitating 
Cotterell's humour. " How describe her?" 

" As a woman !" said Dick, elevating his 
hand and then kissing his fingers to some 
invisible creation of his fancy. " A mortal 
creature, glowing with health. Her car- 
riage free as though she were conscious of 
her power— her disposition mirthful as 
though she had never yet been sad; 
whilst in her eye there lurks a tell-tale 
glance that says, * I couK love thee, Dick, 
if thou darest ask me !' " 

The wine had certainly warmed Dick's 
imagination. 
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" And hast answered her ?" asked New- 
berry, with a smile. 

" Ay ! by gentle pressures of the hand ! 
posies of double meaning !" replied Dick. 

"But hast never spoken plainly to her?*' 
asked Newberry. 

"Never!" replied Dick. "Plain speak- 
ing was not made for lovers: Cupid con- 
verses by hieroglyphics. A wink — ^put that 
into words, and my lady pouts ; let it have 
no sound, and my lady smiles. A gentle 
pressure of my lady's fingers runs through 
every artery to her heart. Put that in words, 
and cinq-deuce to ace you get your mittimics 
— ^the sooner if the lady's married !" 

Newberry made some reply which did 
not reach Leyton, as he had risen, feeling 
that he had no right to listen longer, even 
for the jest sake. 

"There's no trusting to connubial 
honour. Master Cotterell," he said, advan- 
cing to where the boaster was seated, and 
tapping him on the shoulder; "the com- 
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mon danger makes all husbands common 
informers, and I have been eavesdrop- 
ping." 

"Leyton!" exekimed Cotterell, much 
more confused than any friend would 
have imagined Dick Cotterell could have 
been at the detection of an intrigue, 

" So ! why, thou lookest as ruffled as a 
Friesland hen," said Leyton, laughing. 

Dick instantly recovered his self-pos- 
session, and answered, gaily — 

" Why, man, it's not every shoulder can 
bear such a salutation in these unsettled 
times; and, as I am about to join the 
army, I have no desire to be clapped up 
in the Fleet.'' 

Leyton was polite enough to laugh at 
Dick's jest, and then said — 

" Your friend and I are strangers.'' 

" Sir Ralph Newberry — ^Master Edward 
Leyton," replied Dick, introducing the 
strangers, who mutually expressed the plea- 
sure they received at being made known 
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to each other. The conversation then 
turned to what Leyton had overheard. 

"I fear Master Dick flies his hawk at 
any man's pigeon," said Newberry. 

"Not I— not I!" replied Cotterell, with 
what might have been affected earnestness. 
"Zounds, man! wouldst thou make Ley- 
ton jealous ?*' 

" Because I have a wife whom the world 
calls fair?" asked Leyton, with a smile. 
" Make me jealous? No, Master Cotterell. 
I can know a woman fair, and believe her 
honest — ^mirthful, yet guileless — ^married, 
yet constant. Make my creed yours, Dick, 
and you will really love where now you 
only covet.*' 

" Hark to him, Ralph !" replied Cotterell. 
"Dost mark how married men become 
decoys in the cause of Hymen, like fowlers* 
birds, to lure others to the net ?'* 

" For what reason ?" said Newberry. 

"I know not," answered Dick, "unless 
it be that their bachelor recollections in- 
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trade on their matrimonial felicity, and 
they would lessen their dangers.'* 

" A sorry jest, Master Cotterell," replied 
Lejrton, rather gravely. 

"What! hath it made thee sad!" said 
Dick, the wine speaking. "Thou canst 
not fear for thine own sweet bird ?" 

"Not I," answered Leyton, colouring 
with some feeling of anger ; but remem- 
bering to whom he was speaking, he added 
lightly — " It would need a more cunning 
fowler than Master Cotterell to lure her to 
his springe. To prove that I neither fear 
thee, Dick, nor doubt her, thou shalt drink 
to her health and our old friendship, if 
thou and Sir Ralph will have your dinner 
at my lodgings." 

The persons addressed readily accepted 
Leyton's invitation. As it was now full noon, 
and Leyton having some business, he said, 
with a scrivener hard by, the friends sepa- 
rated, CottereU promising to be Newberry's 
pilot to the lodgings of the entertainer. 
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As soon as Leyton had left the tavern, 
after a brief colloquy with Jacob Magnus, 
Cotterell drained what remained of his 
wine, and then, addressing Newberry in 
a whisper, said— 

"Ralph, my friend, I've had a narrow 
escape from an early grave." 

"What mean you?'* asked Newberry, 
surprised at the change in Dick's manner. 

" One question more from you had un- 
plugged my mouth and opened our friend 
Leyton's eyes," answered Dick. 

"Do I guess what you would say?" 
asked Newberry. "Is your fair en- 
slaver ^" 

" Mistress Leyton ! and thou shalt judge 
if she be not aU I have pictured her to 
thee. Had I confessed as much in Ley- 
ton's hearing, I should have had that 
country-made whinger of his in my body, 
for I never could fight in a bad cause, 
or with a wronged husband." 

*^Then better throw up the chase, 
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Dick,'* said Newberry, " Leyton seems an 
honest gentleman, and '^ 

"He has invited me to dinner, and to 
try conclusions with the lady," replied 
Cotterell ; " so, Tapster Tom, bring our 
reckoning. What say you for a walk as 
far as Westminster? There is a main of 
cocks fought to-day, and we may have an 
hour's sport." 

Sir Ralph agreed to this proposal of 
disposing of their time until dinner; and, 
having paid their reckoning, they walked 
leisurely westward. 

Master Leyton was known to mine host 
of the Mermaid, not only as a customer, 
but as the master of his niece Tabitha, 
who had been engaged as waiting-woman 
to Mistress Leyton, on her arrival in 
London, at the recommendation of some 
one acquainted with Magnus. It was, 
therefore, with no surprise that Tabitha 
received a visit from her Uncle Jacob, 
although it was barely one o'clock, an 
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hour when the Mermaid was beset by 
dinner-seekers among the citizens ; but 
Jacob cared little about his outgoings and 
incomings, knowing he had a careful help- 
mate, and there was little liquor to be 
had by invitation from the thrifty traders, 
who only dined at the Mermaid from some 
domestic necessity. 

Tabithaj after saluting the rubicund 
cheek of her uncle, did make inquiry 
what had brought him from his home 
at mid-day ? 

" Why, thy master, having a keen nose 
for good venison, hath ordered a pasty 
that hath done good service in my larder 
this se'nnight,'' replied Jacob, with a 
chuckle. " It wanted a new master." 

"La, uncle!" said Tabitha, "hast ttou 
no conscience?" 

" As much as is good for a tavern er, 
niece, who desires to pay scot and lot and 
live," replied Jacob. " The pasty is worthy 
the high destiny awaiting it. It will go 

VOL. I. E 
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down none but gentle gullets, as Master 
Cotterell and a Sir Ralph — Sir Ralph — 
I forget the name — will be here anon to 
dine with your master. Should they come 
before Master Leyton returns, they are to 
be invited in." 

"Ne'er fear, uncle,'* said Tabitha, with 
a sigh; "Master Cotterell will need but 
little pressing, my mistress being withm!" 

Jacob gave a short, knowing whistle. 

" Sets the wind in that quarter ?" 

" Oh, if I had not a good conscience !'* 
said Tabitha, who, having a sneaking kind- 
ness for Tom Handy, had acquired some- 
thing of the cant of the conventicle. 

, " "What's the wench mean ?" asked Jacob, 
with the curiosity peculiar to his class. 

"Uncle!" answered Tabitha, solemnly, 
" what mean three new dresses within the 
month? A tailor has but now brought 
home a gown that must trail like the court 
ladies' — ^half a yard at least. Then mis- 
tress has learned to part her hair on her 
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forehead into small ringlets and round it 
into a knot at the top — Queen's fashion, it 
is caUed. She hath a laced handkerchief 
and a falling band that sets off her pretty 
country face. Why all this ?" 

" Because Mistress Leyton is a woman,"" 
answered Jacob, " and knows how to please 
herself and her husband." 

** Would it please her husband, think ye,, 
uncle," said Tabitha, rather wickedly, " ta 
see how certain gaUants among his ac- 
quaintance make eyes at my mistress, or ta 
know that money — silver, ay, even gold — 
has been forced into my hands to deliver 
posies and scented gloves to my mistress ?'^ 

" And you did not return the money, nor 
your mistress the gloves, I'll be sworn," 
said Jacob, laughing. 

"Then you would be forsworn, uncle," 
replied Tabitha. " My mistress would have 
none of them — ^yes, the posies now and 
then; though I must own I never saw 
her overstep the bounds of modesty." 

£ 2 
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" And the money, Tabitha?" asked Jacob. 

"I was always too frightened when it 
was given me than to do other ^* 

*^ Than put it in thy pocket," said Jacob; 
"an' thou'dst been a fool not to have 
done so." 

" Yes ; perhaps so, uncle,*' replied 
Tabitha ; " but my conscience sometimes 
reproves me for it. It seems so like " 

" The profits of a waiting-woman's place, 
that is all, niece," said Jacob. 

" And how is my aunt?" asked Tabitha, 
satisfied by her uncle's opinion as to the 
propriety of her conduct, and desirous to 
change the conversation to a subject of 
some interest to her. 

" Thy aunt ! Marry, she has made up 
her mind to be a widow ; and so is always 
ailing. Like a pair of bellows, she is ever 
sighing to blow me into a flame, which I 
can only quench by drinking. The sexton 
will charge her double for me, that's one 
comfort," said Jacob, laughing. 
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"Don't talk in that profane manner, 
uncle," replied Tabitha. " Death is a fright- 
ful thing!" 

" Yes, to old maids and bachelors," re- 
plied Jacob; "but la! your married man 
fears it not, having encountered the worst 
that can befall him — a wife ! " 

" And how — and how is Thomas 
Handy?" asked Tabitha, with affected 
carelessness. 

"Nigh ready for the barber," replied 
Magnus ; " for his head grows thick enough 
for a block for periwigs." 

"Fie, uncle!" said Tabitha, colouring 
slightly. " But Thomas hath a good con- 
science, and that will give him strength." 

"Heaven send it may!" replied Jacob; 
" but now he seems to trust to ox-beef and 
double ale, to my cost. But take away the 
pasty, and give me my basket, that I may 
be making my way home again in time for 
our ordinary." 

Tabitha had been so little pleased by 
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Jacob's remarks about Thomas Handy, 
'that she did not seek to detain her 
unde, and received his parting salute 
with something very like a pout upon 
her lips. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Leyton was not very well pleased with him- 
self for the part he had taken in the morn- 
ing's conversation at the tavern ; and he felt 
that he had done Maud wrong in allowing 
her in any way to have been made the sub- 
ject of such loose jesting. He was almost 
angry with himself, having invited Cotterell 
to meet Maud at dinner, after the avowal 
he had made of his libertine character. 

The custom of the time allowed great 
latitude of conduct; but the introduction 
of a professed seducer seemed an insult to 
the virtuous wife* There were other 
thoughts which obtruded themselves, and 
made Leyton more uncomfortable than he 
had been throughout his whole married 
life. He could not dismiss Cottereirs light 
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boasting as altogether without foundation ; 
♦and Leyton thought that possibly some 
fair, frail woman, had stooped to regard 
the impudent rouS^ while she was trusted 
and loved by some doating husband like 
himself. He strove to repel such thoughts ; 
and felt that to entertain them for a 
moment longer than it was possible to dis- 
miss them, was a wrong to Maud — his 
loving, devoted Maud. 

Neither had the business which had 
taken him to his scrivener, Master Milton, 
been of the pleasantest character, connected 
as it was with a prospective scene of sorrow 
and difficulty. Leyton's loyalty had been 
so roused since he had been in London, 
where hourly news of king and Parlia- 
ment were to be had, that he had resolved 
no longer to postpone the offer of his ser- 
vices to his Sovereign, although it involved 
the disturbance of his domestic peace, 
and his separation from his young and 
lovely wife and his darling Alice. 
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Leyton was fully sensible of the sacri- 
fice he was making, and of the chances of* 
danger which attended it; and he had, 
therefore, made a full disposition of his re- 
maining property to Ms wife and daughter. 
The painful announcement of his intention 
to join the king's forces had yet to be 
made ; and he knew it would prove to be a 
great sorrow, as whenever he had remotely 
alluded to the possibility of such a demand 
being made upon him, and upon all true 
English gentlemen, Maud had shown by 
her tears how terrible would be the contin- 
gency. 

He paused for a few moments at the 
door of his lodging, hoping to regain his 
usual cheerfulness before meeting Maud: 
and, having succeeded in part, he knocked 
at the door, which was opened by Reuben. 

"Have my friends arrived?" Leyton 
asked, as he gave Reuben his hat and 
gloves, and walking-cane. 

"We have many callers, sir," replied 
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« 

Reuben, quietly ; " Sir William Royston, 
Captain Garr, and another gentleman that 
you met at the Bowling-aUey." 

At another time, Lejrton would have re- 
ceived this information as no unusual sum- 
mary of their morning visitors, but now a 
cloud came upon his open brow, and a sigh 
escaped from his broad bosom. Reuben 
noted both ; and his thick, black* brows 
closed nearly, as though a sudden pain or a 
sudden pleasure that he would fain conceal 
had affected him. 

" Maud is wrong," thought Leyton, " to 
hold these morning levees of light-brained 
idlers when I am absent." But checking 
the ungenerous inference that might have 
followed, he said aloud, " Yet why should 
I deny her the homage she commands and 
merits? Where is your mistress, Reuben?" 

The question was answered instantly by 
Maud, running playfully from an inner 
room, and throwing her arms around her 
husband's neck. Having kissed him, she 
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said, " You have returned sooner than I 
had looked for, Edward." 

" Not sooner than to be welcome, eh, 
sweetheart?" asked Leyton. 

" You would not ask me such a question 
if thou couldst doubt my answer," replied 
Maud, again kissing him. "Where hast 
thou been?" 

"To Master Milton, the scrivener, to 
make my will," answered Leyton, smiling. 

" What put such a thought into thy head 
as making of thy will ?" asked Maud, open- 
ing her large hazel eyes to the full. 

" No more than this : that, should I die, 
thou shouldst not go undowered to thy 
second husband." 

" My second husband 1" The large hazel 
eyes closed instantly. 

" Yea ; as thou art already provided 
with a choice of suitors, I thought I had 
better provide for my departure," said 
Leyton. The words came unbidden, and 
were spoken. 
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" There is now unkindness in your jest- 
ing," repHed Maud, tears stealing down her 
cheeks. " I know none but are thy friends 
— ^none that breathe a word beyond the 
limits of innocent gallantry — none that 
would dare aver that he looked on me but 
as thy wife, and the guardian of thy 
honour." 

" I do believe so, dearest," said' Leyton, 
pressing Maud to his bosom. "Forgive 
me my idle words." 

" Yes, if thou wilt go presently to Master 
Milton, and bid him send thy will to make 
tailors' measures ; it may then benefit some 
of the gallants thou hast given me." 

" I will do anything to please thee, sweet- 
heart," replied Leyton, saluting the pretty 
lips that pouted to be kissed. ** To prove 
to thee that when away I am always mind- 
ful of thy pleasure, I have invited your 
especial favourite, Master Cotterell, to dine 
with us to-day." 

" So I have learned," said Maud , " and 
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some jther friend. Tabitha and I have 
been making preparations to receive them." 

A smart knocking at the door announced 
the arrival of their visitors — at least, Maud 
said so. 

" That is merry Master Cotterell's knock, 
I'm certain. I know it, because it seems 
an echo of his laugh." 

Leyton smiled at this conceit, and re- 
membered it hereafter. 

Reuben having introduced the guests, 
Cotterell advanced to Mistress Leyton, and 
presented her with a bouquet of flowers — 
then to be gathered in many a fair garden 
of old London City. 

" Madam," said Dick, bowing formally, 
" like a devout gallant, I make my matin 
offering to my loveliest saint." 

As much extravagance of compliment 
was permitted in society, Maud accepted 
the flowers, and replied, archly — 

"A proper tj^e of so general a wor- 
shipper, as here is the queenly rose and the 
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humble violet— lovers myrtle and ^ sprig 
of rosemary." 

"I see my error," said Dick, softly; 
"to-morrow I will bring only myrtle." 

Maud felt a blush rise to her cheek — ^she 
knew not wherefore — as she answered — 

"My husband seems to have forgotten 

us. Edward, our new guest ^" But 

Maud started with surprise, and exclaimed — 
"Sir Ralph Newberry!" 

"MaudNetherby!" 

" The same, Sir Ralph, ^' said Leyton, also 
surprised; "though now Mistress Leyton. 
You are known to each other?" 

" Yes, Edward," replied Maud. "When 
quite a child Sir Ralph was my lover, and 
as faithful a knight as ever chased butter- 
flies or gathered hazel-nuts for his lady- 
love. We have met rarely since then ; the 
last time, if I remember aright, was six 
years ago." 

"Quite six years," replied Sir Ralph. 
" I was then on the point of obeying my 
father's commands to travel." 
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" A wonder, Cotterell!" said Leyton, " a 
woman keeps a secret! For nearly two 
years have we been man and»wife, and this 
love-passage of my fair dame hath never 
been mentioned." 

"Wouldst thou have me show thee a 
catalogue of ray toys?" asked Maud, with 
a little laugh. 

" Yea, if they were all such dangerous 
playthings as the gallant Sir Ralph New- 
berry," answered Leyton, smiling also. 
"Really, Sir Ralph, I shall grow jealous 
of you. He was a wise limner that painted 
Cupid blind." 

" You hear. Sir Ralph, what my husband 
thinks," said Maud, laughing. 

" I hear but what he 5ay5," replied Sir 
Ralph. 

" Still as I think," said Leyton. " Look 
at a woman by Hymen's flambeau, and you 
detect her mortality." 

''Then Jove keep me a bachelor, as I 
prefer the society of angels!" exclaimed 
Cotterell, bowing to Mistress Leyton, 
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"Thank you, Master Cotterell," replied 
Maud, with a graceful bend of her pretty 
head. " Here is Tabitha to bid us to dinner, 
and to put an end to my husband's un- 
gallant speeches." 

The dinner, though hastily arranged and 
prepared, was an evidence of good house- 
wifery, and the pasty from the Mermaid 
remained untasted on the sideboard. There 
was some sensible conversation between Sir 
Ralph and Leyton, and plenty of fulsome 
compliment from Master Dick, who became 
more figurative and ridiculous as the wine 
circulated. Maud at last rose to leave the 
table, but her departure was delayed by the 
entrance of Reuben, who brought a letter 
tied with black silk and sealed with black 
wax, for Master Richard Cotterell. The 
letter had followed him to the Mermaid, 
and had been sent on by Jacob Magnus. 

"Ill tidings, I fear?" said Leyton. 

" I trust there is mourning enough on the 
outside," said Dick, " to give me no cause for 
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more within. If, as I opine ^" he bad 

opened the letter, and, having read a few 
sentences, hurled it aloft and danced about 
like a wild Indian. When he had expended 
so much of his superfluous gratification as 
could be disposed of by his legs, he threw 
himself into a chair and gasped out — 

" Leyton, Newberry— dear lady — ^gratu- 
late me I. — envy me ! — pardon me ! I am a 
made man I — a man of gold— of lands and 
houses, rivers and mountains! My old 
Welsh uncle has died without a will, and I 
am heir to the scrapings of sixty years! 
Read, Leyton, what some blessed goosequill 
has written ; and, Ralph, a brimming glass 
of that old Burgundy, if you love me ! " 

Leyton read the letter, and found that it 
contained the good news for Dick which he 
had described in such a remarkable manner. 
Although there seemed to be nothing in 
this accession of fortune to Cotterell which 
could have more interest for the Leytons 
than the natural gratification of two gene- 
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rous natures at the success of a friend, yet 
it was so used in the time to come as to be 
productive of the most serious consequences 
to both. 

The news of the Battle of Edgeul, or 
Edge Hill, reached London on the 24th of 
October, and both the friends and the 
enemies of the king claimed the victory. 
The excitement became intense in the City, 
and almost led to open warfare within 
the walls, between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, as the two parties were now 
<5oming to be designated. 

Leyton hesitated no longer as to the 
course he should pursue. He therefore made 
secret preparations for Maud's return to 
Derbyshire, entrusting her safe conduct 
to the faithful Eeuben. 

Leyton mistrusted his own firmness to 
resist the remonstrances of Maud against 
liis determination to join the king's army. 
He knew how great would be her sorrow, 
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how passionate her grief, and loving her as 
he did, he could not trust himself to en- 
counter such a painful struggle. He there- 
fore wrote her a long and earnest letter, 
wherein he set forth his strong sense of 
duty to his king, his detestation of the 
insolence of the overbearing Puritans, who 
threatened to ride roughshod over all the 
gentle blood in the land, and to institute 
the worst tyranny that could afflict his 
country. He thought and spoke as did 
many a true gentleman of that unhappy 
period, and in whom the old chivalry had 
not been extinguished, and who drew his 
sword in the king's cause because the 
quarrel was the king's. 

Leyton bade Maud be brave as she was 
loving, and by her avowed resignation to 
the sacrifice he was making, induce other 
true men to strike for the true king. That 
she would find a solace in the training and 
companionship of their darling Alice, so 
that when peace should come — as it would 
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in a few short weeks perhaps— their lives 
would be made happier for this transient 
sorrow. He told her, also, that if Leyton 
Hall should be too lonely for her comfort, 
she had his full consent to take residence 
with her sister Constance, or to make such 
other disposition of herself as pleased her. 
And then, with many honied phrases and 
earnest prayers for their quick reunion, he 
bade her farewell. 

It needed many readings of this cruel 
epistle before Maud could fuUy understand 
the misery which had come to her. Many 
readings — ^as her streaming eyes blotted out 
the words that conveyed the terrible intelli- 
gence that he had gone to encounter danger 
of suffering or of death ! Oh, what an ap- 
palling thought! She must be in some 
oppressive dream — some hideous nightmare 
that terrified her soul, and from which she 
could not free herself, strive how she might. 
Left her ! — ^gone without one parting kiss ! 
— ^gone without seeing their darling, and to 
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such perils as she had never thought within 
the scope of their peaceful lives ! 

For a time poor Maud appeared to be 
stunned by her grief, and she remained in 
a kind of stupor, until tears — blessed tears ! 
rushed freely from her eyes and gave her 
relief. With more calmness, she re-read all 
that Leyton had written, and after a while 
she seemed to comprehend the reasoning of 
her husband. Tabitha, a kindly girl at 
heart, though endowed with the cupidity of 
a waiting- woman, showed her sympathy by 
her silence, as she knelt by her mistress, 
and pressed the unresisting hand, cold — 
almost as cold as death could have made 
it. 

"Dear, noble, gallant husband ! " Maud 
said, at length; "I thought I could not 
love thee more from any act of thine ! But 
I do — dear Edward, I feel I do — ^for this 
chivalric sacrifice of all most dear to 
you. No word of mine shall be said to win 
you from the path of honourable duty. 
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And yet—" she added after a pause, '' and 
yet, if ill should befall thee — ^wounds, sick- 
ness — and I not by your side to watch and 
comfort. Oh, merciful Father ! give me 
courage and strength to endure." She fell 
upon her knees, and so remained praying 
to the only certain Comforter. 

The next day, and the next, brought 
occasional paroxysms of grief; but they 
were mitigated as time went on. In one 
matter she showed disobedience to her 
husband's commands. She refused to leave 
London for the present. Knowing that 
the king's forces, which Leyton had joined, 
were in the neighbourhood of Brentford, 
Maud encouraged the hope that Leyton 
might not find service suitable to his posi- 
tion, or that some happy circumstance 
might put an end to the threatened strife, 
and then she should be near — ^ready to 
welcome back her soldier whatever had 
been his fortune. 

She therefore wrote a loving missive to 
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Leyton, resolving to despatch it by Reubea 
so soon as she could learn the whereabout 
of her husband. The Battle of Brentford 
was fought with doubtful success (so his- 
tory records), but the boastful Londoners 
engaged in the fray claimed the victory as 
against the king. Maud wondered — af- 
frighted at her own conjectures — if Leyton 
had borne a part in it! And if so, with 
what result? Now she saw him as the 
leader of a successful charge — ^then he laid 
stricken down, hacked and bloody among 
the slain. These conflicting fancies became 
almost unendurable — perhaps would have 
proved so, had not a messenger brought a 
ragged piece of paper, on which was rudely 
scrawled : " Victory ! dear Maud ! All 
well. A thousand kisses! — E. L. P. 
Rupert's quarters." 

Her first impulse was to journey to 
Brentford ; but Reuben besought her 
friends to dissuade her from so rash an 
undertaking, and she yielded to remon- 
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strance only on condition that Reuben 
should convey her letter to his master. 

The faithful servant was delighted at 
such a charge, and having, through the 
interest of Master Cotterell (who had re- 
turned to London) obtained a safe conduct 
pass from Denzil Holies, to whom Dick was 
known, was soon on his way to Brentford. 

Rather more than a week had elapsed 
since Leyton had left for the army, and 
during that time Mistress Leyton's friends 
had not neglected her. Master Cotterell 
had been regular in his visits, so anxious 
was he to learn tidings of Leyton, whose 
rashness he condemned, until Maud re- 
quested that her husband's conduct should 
remain unquestioned. 

"To hear is to obey, dear lady," said 
Cotterell, with affected humility; "but 
why a man should fly the heaven of such 
a home for the inferno of a camp, for any 
king or potentate in Christendom, exceeds 
my poor comprehension." 
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Maud merely bowed, as though wishing 
to avoid the subject. 

It has been in the experience of many, 
that when beset by some great apprehension 
or heavy sorrow, the afflicted seem to 
accept any grotesque or even childish cir- 
cumstance with an appearance of satisfac- 
tion strangely opposed to all that might 
have been thought a solac^ in affliction. 

It was thus with Maud, who listened to 
Cotterell's fulsome compliments and idle 
gossip with a patience which gratified, 
whilst it rather surprised that unprincipled 
gentleman. 

Cotterell's unexpected acquisition of 
wealth came at a time when he had gathered 
much experience from that stem teacher, 
necessity; and though he was sufficiently 
profuse in his expenditure, he indulged in 
no wasteful extravagance, to the disappoint- 
ment of many of his old boon companions. 
Indeed, he appeared to control his propen- 
sity for deep potations and midnight orgies 
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to which he had been heretofore addicted, 
as though he. were resolved to live more 
*' cleanly, like a gentleman," now that he 
had the means to purchase other appliances 
to enjoyment. He affected not to compre- 
hend the causes of dissension between king 
and Parliament, and resolutely eschewed 
all discussion of politics, at a time when the 
talk of men — and women also — ^was rarely 
of anything else. This change of con- 
duct could hardly be called reforma- 
tion, as Richard Cotterell had devoted 
himself to the accomplishment of an object 
which was even more opposed to honour 
and morality. 

It^was late in the afternoon of the second 
day succeeding the battle of Brentford, that 
Reuben, after many difficulties, reached the 
quarters of Prince Rupert. Nor was it then 
easy to find his master, who, having joined 
very recently, held no command, but served 
only as a volunteer. Leyton had, how- 
ever, distinguished himself somewhat during 
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the action, and from that circumstance 
Reuben was at last enabled to find out where 
he was quartered. Never was messenger 
or missive more welconie, and a couple 
of gold pieces rewarded his perseverance 
and fidelity. 

It is needless to say how Maud's letter 
was read and re-read by him who loved her 
so well, or how proud hef felt of the true 
wife who valued her husband's honour more 
than her own peace. 

And then Leyton questioned Reuben, who 
told him — "Mistress was sorely afflicted, 
sir, when first she learned your departure, 
and Tabitha had fears that she would have 
gone distraught at times." 

"Poor child!" said Leyton; "but when 
you left her she was more at ease, Reu- 
ben??' 

"Oh yes, sir, and had been for many 
days past — after she had written that 
letter. She was prevailed on to see com- 
pany, and many of her friends came around 
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her, Master Cotterell almost — ay, quite 
daily, sir." 

A slight flush rose to Leyton's cheek 
when he heard this. 

" My mistress — as, perhaps, she has told 
you, sir — doth refuse to return to the 
country " 

" Until she has heard from me." said 
Ley ton. 

" Likely, sir," replied Reuben. " I take 
it, it is still your wish that she go there?" 

"It is so; and I will write her to that 
effect," said Leyton, "though there are 
scant means of doing so. I must ask among 
my comrades for pen and paper." 

But Leyton was prevented making the 
inquiry, as a trumpet sounded a summons 
to saddle. 

" To horse, men !" said a cornet, entering 
the guard-room where the above colloquy 
was taking place; "the king departs for 
Oatlands, and we are his escort." 

Leyton was too young a soldier, too fond 
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a husband, to receive this order without a 
mental murmur; but he knew he must 
obey, and therefore he spoke a few earnest 
words of message to his wife, and amongst 
others an earnest request thatshewouldforth- 
with return to Leyton Hall while the state 
of the roads made such a journey possible. 

How coldly were Leyton's loving words 
delivered, and how much his request that 
Maud should return home sounded like a 
command, as Reuben repeated it ! 

Maud reluctantly prepared to obey — ^the 
more reluctantly, as she had received news 
from home assuring her that her darling 
Alice was thriving as heart could desire, 
and — ^he — her husband — ^was in the midst 
of dangers, and tidings of him would rarely 
reach her in the lonely country home. 

All was ready for her journey, but there 
was to be a long delay, as the ^vinter set in 
early, and a heavy fall of snow made 
travelling, as it was then, impossible. 

The attention which had been called to 
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Leyton's gallantry at Brentford fight had 
reached the ears of Rupert, and he was ap- 
pointed to a cornetcy in a troop especially 
devoted to the charge of the king's person. 
His majesty had gone into winter-quarters 
at Oxford, and thither Leyton had accom- 
panied him. For many weary weeks he lay 
there without the possibility of hearing 
from his beloved Maud^ or of conmiuni- 
cating with her, so unsettled was the 
country — ^so difficult the means of convey- 
ance. The condition of poor Maud was 
still more distressing. Separated from her 
husband, in ignorance of his state, con- 
stantly beset with loving fears for his 
safety, no active duties to occupy her 
thoughts, what could she do but weep and 
pray for him? The accident of the weather 
kept her also from her child, and her wifely 
solicitude was only exchanged for her ma- 
ternal anxieties ; and at times she accused 
herself of selfishness in having kept away 
from Alice to be nearer to her husband. 
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The cruel snow fell and melted ; fell again, 
and remained long upon the ground, and 
Reuben pronounced the roads to be im- 
passable. Poor Maud ! She who had been 
so happy until the beginning of that civil 
strife which was to make fair England a 
land of lamentation. 

It is not to be wondered at that one so 
placed should be glad to welcome the visits 
of friends and acquaintance, or that she 
should listen still patiently to the light con- 
versation of merry Master Cotterell. She 
had no interest in what he said ; but the 
sound of his voice, the effort of listening to 
his words, changed the painful current of 
her thoughts, and she appeared grateful 
for the relief. 

Cotterell's vanity was flattered by her 
attention, and his sinfulness was encouraged 
by it — deceived by it. 

After a morning visit, and when he had 
used bolder words and phrases than he had 
ever ventured upon, Maud, when left alone, 
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began to recal some of the expressions he 
had used, and a sudden alarm seized upon 
her. Surely he, her husband's friend, 
could have had no hidden meaning in what 
he had said? He could not have intended 
to convey to her sentiments which he would 
not have dared to disclose in the presence of 
her husband ? The more she thought over 
the interviews of the last few days, the 
more she became frightened at the con- 
struction which could be put upon them ; 
and so strong became her terror at her own 
conclusions, that she struck, almost uncon- 
sciously, the little silver bell which sum- 
moned Tabitha, with the intention of for- 
bidding Cotterell's admission to her presence 
for the future. 

Tabitha did not answer on the instant, 
and when she came into the room her man- 
ner was confused, as though something had 
occurred to startle the good conscience of 
which she was in the habit of boasting. 
She merely said, "A letter for you, 
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madam," and having deUvered it, left the 
room. 

Maud tore away the silk which bound 
the paper, expecting — as she always did 
when letters came to her — ^that the missive 
contained news of her child or husband. 
With beating heart and tearful eyes she 
began the perusal of what was written; 
but as she proceeded, a deathly paleness 
came over her face, until, crushing the 
paper in her hands, and then casting it from 
her, she sank back in her chair, and burst 
into an agony of tears. 

What had so moved her? 

The letter was from Cotterell, although 
the cowardly libertine had withheld his 
signature. Maud knew that no other 
friend would have dared to have addressed 
her as that wicked letter spoke to her. It 
read thus : — 

*' Fairest of Created Beings! — 

*^ Ovid tells how Icarus, flying too 
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near the sun, fell into the sea and perished. 
Though fearing to fall like him — for thou 
art to me the sun of my existence — the in- 
tensity of my love makes me brave the 
danger. Fear bids me destroy this missive ; 
but the memories of stolen glances and 
gentle words bid me withhold my hand " 



Maud had . read no more, but cast the 
letter away. 

When the first expression of her indig- 
nant grief had subsided, she rose up and 
walked about the room almost bewildered. 
What should she do? Fly at all hazard 
to her husband. She only knew by rumour 
where it was likely he might be found! 
No, that course was hopeless. There were 
pens and paper on her table. She would 
write to the villain who had so insulted 
her— yes, write calmly to him if she could, 
and forbid him her house. She could 
hardly master her thoughts sufficiently to 
be coherent in what she wrote. 
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"I have long esteemed you as a dear 
friend ; but what has passed during the last 
few days had somewhat prepared me for 
thy letter " 

She threw down the pen! To write 
to such a man in answer to such a letter 
seemed treachery to her absent husband. 
He would have answered only with his 
sword. As she thought thus, a feeling of 
sickness and a faintness came upon her, and 
she again struck the bell for Tabitha, who 
arrived just in time to see her mistress's 
head fall upon her shoulder, and the 
mockery of death come into her face. 

Tabitha instantly called for Reuben, and 
by his assistance Maud was conveyed to- 
her chamber, after being partiaUy restored 
by such appliances as were then in use. 

When Reuben returned to the room where 
his mistress had been sitting, his quick 
grey eye glanced about as though seeking^ 
the cause of Maud's sudden illness. The 
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crumpled paper still lay upon the ground. 
He picked it up and read it slowly, very 
slowly. There was a smile upon his lips 
when he had finished. On the table were 
the few lines that Maud had written. 
Keuben read those also, and then he folded 
the sheet of paper and placed it with 
Cotterell's letter in a pocket inside the 
breast of his doublet. He then stood with 
folded hands and upturned eyes and com- 
pressed Ups, as though he were looking 
perhaps back into the past, perhaps for- 
ward into the future. 

After a time he walked stealthily to the 
door of Maud's chamber and listened for a 
few moments, but possibly hearing nothing, 
he clasped his hands above his head, and 
mutteri-g either a prayer or a malediotioD, 
walked silently out of the room. 

The next morning Maud gave orders to 
prepare for the journey home, nothing 
would stay her longer — not even the pros- 
pect of broken roads, streams flooded by 
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the melting snow; the bitter frosty air, or 
the certainty of cold and cheerless lodgings 
at the miserable roadside inns! She felt 
she had been touched by evil, and needed 
the pure embraces of her child to make her 
clean again. 
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Alice was generally the medium employed, 
but it sometimes happened that the very 
endearments of the child only served to in- 
crease the mother's depression. The conse- 
quence of these attacks was a nervous exci- 
tability, which made Maud painfully sensi- 
tive, and apprehensive of evil to those whom 
she loved, and an impulsiveness was induced 
which not unfrequently gave her attendants 
some discomfort and much anxiety. No tid- 
ings of Leyton had reached Maud for some 
weeks, and yet news of recurrent conflicts 
came by an occasional news-letter, or was 
narrated by one of the wandering pedlars 
who sought for custom at the door. 

It was early June, when towards the close 
of the afternoon a servant in the livery of 
Mistress Leyton's only sister, Constance 
Gray, rode to the house, and delivered a 
letter marked, " Haste — post haste." The 
horse on which the man rode was covered 
with foam, and though he had travelled 
only twenty miles, as the crow flies, he 
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had been nearly three hours upon the 
road. 

The letter just received contained painful 
news for Maud. Her sister was thought 
to be at the point of death, caused by the 
sudden intelligence that her husband, 
Cecil Gray, had been mortally wounded in 
a skirmish, and was then being borne 
secretly to his house. Maud was implored 
to come at once to Constance, but to con- 
ceal if possible from every one the supposed 
cause of her sister's illness. To read was 
to be obeyed, and horses were forthwith 
ordered from the Hall; the messenger's 
tired beast being left to recover from its 
fatigue, whilst the servant — ^who requested 
to be permitted to return as Maud's guide 
— was mounted upon the horse usually 
ridden by Keuben. Having embraced her 
darling Alice, Maud with a heavy heart 
started, late as it was in the day, to attend 
her stricken sister. It was well she had 
done so, as before the noon of the next day 
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Constance died, after exacting from her 
sister a promise to adopt as her own an 
infant boy named Walter, should it please 
Providence to decree the death of her 
wounded husband, Cecil Gray. 

Gray only lived long enough to look 
upon the pale face of his dead wife, and to 
kiss his little son, comforted at his death 
by the promise which Maud had given, and 
which she felt assured that Leyton would 
approve. 

The necessary preparations for the obse- 
quies of the departed, and the performance 
of them, occupied about ten days — ten 
short days fraught with such evil to Maud 
Leyton, that the whole colour of her life 
was changed by it. 

Captain Leyton — ^he was captain now — 
had returned to England with a message 
from the queen; and, as the king lay at 
TJxbridge, thither Leyton went, and was 
most graciously received. Without diffi- 
culty he obtained permission to visit his 
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family ; and late on the night of the fourth 
day, lie arrived at his ancestral home. He 
was fortunate, he thought, to find it un- 
occupied by strangers; and, with beating 
heart, he entered the old Hall, and then 
hurried unannounced to the chamber where 
he expected to find Maud. Neither light 
nor fire burned in the once-cheerful room ! 
He called Maud's name — none answered! 
A chill fell upon his heart, as though some 
terrible evil was at hand. He called again ; 
and Keuben entered the room, bearing a 
light, and followed by one of the lower 
servants, with materials for producing a 
fire. 

"What means this, Reuben?" asked 
Leyton. " Where is your mistress?" 

Reuben pointed to his fellow-servant, as 
though to intimate that silence in b er pre-w 
sence was desirable. 

" Cease your mumming, sirrah," cried 
Leyton; "and speak out. Leave the room, 
wench ; and now speak, fellow." 
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Reuben crouched so low before his master 
that he might almost be said to be kneel- 
ing, as he faltered out — 

" Oh, ray honoured master, would that 
any tongue but mine had given you this 
sorry welcome to your home." 

Leyton stamped his foot impatiently on 
the ground, and said, " Where is your mis- 
tress — dead or ill?" 

*' I hope neither," replied Reuben; 
"though heaven knows, there are worse 
things than death and sickness ! " 

Leyton caught the fellow by the throat, 
and hardly forbore dashing his :fist into the 
man's affrighted face, as he exclaimed — 

" What damnable story art thou hatch- 
ing? What dost thou mean, varlet?" 

"Since you must hear the truth, dear 
master, better hear it from me that has 
served you long and truly than from others." 

heyton sank down upon a. chair; and, 
with staring eyes and parted lips, listened 
to what Reuben told him. 
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It was a strange story, and a wicked one, 
Reuben said that, two days gone, Mistress 
Leyton, accompanied by her waiting-woman 
only, had suddenly disappeared late at night, 
and unknown to every one at the Hall; 
that the horse-boy had saddled mistress's 
horse, and also the one usually ridden by 
Reuben, placing upon the latter a pillion 
for the waiting- woman. There was a grey 
gelding left in the stable, which had 
belonged to the man who accompanied 
Mistress Leyton in her flight. 

What was Leyton to guess from this ? 

Reuben dare not surmise — ^it was not for 
a serving-man to do so ; but Reuben told 
that Mistress Leyton, though sorely grieved 
when Master Leyton left to join the king's 
army, soon appeared — as Reuben had said 
before — to regain her pleasant mood and 
cheerful bearing; and her lodgings were, 
as had been the case before his master left, 
the morning rendezvous of the gayest 
gallants of the town. Reuben had often 
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wondered how she could find spirits for 
such entertainment as she gave to those 
springals, of whom Master Cotterell was 
ever the most favoured. 

Lejrton's cheek went pale, and then 
blood-red almost, at Reuben's words. 
Beuben knew how thoroughly his master 
trusted his fair wife; and had, therefore, 
never sought to learn more than a faithful 
servant was bound to know, and had often 
chided others who had made free with the 
name of his mistress — nay, had often re- 
proved Tabitha for receiving gifts from 
more than one of the gallants visiting their 
lodgings, and of whom none were so pro- 
digal as Master Cotterell. 

A sharp, short imprecation escaped from 
Leyton's lips—" What more ? " 

At last. Mistress Leyton returned to 
Ley ton Hall; but she appeared ever rest- 
less and desponding, brooding hour by hour 
together, as though she missed the gaiety 
of the town, and prized no longer the 
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country pleasures, which, in aforetime, had 
contented her. After awhile — ^she had been 
much apart from all — she decided upon 
quitting the Hall, and taking )ip her abode 
at the small Grange, which stood at the 
borders of the park, contenting herself 
with the attendance of Tabitha, her maid, 
the nurse, and two other servants. Eeuben 
saw her but seldom, his business being at 
the Hall. At last, three days before the 
arrival, of Leyton, the mistress had dis- 
appeared none knew whither. 

" And the child— the child Alice?" 

" Was at the Grange." 

What was the meaning of all Leyton 
saw and heard ? What did Reuben wish 
him to understand — to guess at from what 
he had said ? 

Reuben remained silent until Leyton, 
drawing his sword, declared he would kill 
him where he stood, if he held back any 
further knowledge which he had, and which 
could elucidate the mysteries. 
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Reuben then produced from an inner 
pocket of his doublet a small packet of 
papers carefully tied together^ 

"You have insisted upon this evidence 
being given, master ; and I pray thee, hold 
me harmless from its consequences," said 
Reuben. " The day after my mistress fled I 
went into her room at the Grange, and lying 
on her open writing-table I found these 
papers ; they may have a better meaning for 
you than I have been able to assign to them." 

With trembling hands and burning 
eyes, Leyton unfolded and then read the 
papers — 

" Fairest of created beings I Ovid tells 
how Icarus, flying too near the sun, fell 
into the sea and perished. Though fearing 
to fall like him — for thou art to me the sun 
of my existence — the intensity of my love 
makes me brave the danger. Fear bids me 
destroy this missive ; but the memories of 
stolen glances and gentle words bid me 
withhold my hand." . Leyton paused, and 
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ground his teeth together, to suppress any 
expression of his anger. " If this missive 
be not my destruction, place to-night a 
candle in the window of thy chamber — 
as Sappho showed on the shores of the 
Hellespont a beacon to her Leander." 
" Cotterell's hand, 'fore heaven !" ex- 
claimed Lejrton. " If he's above ground 

" But he had opened the other folded 

paper, and what he saw made him stagger 
as though he had received a blow. 

It was Maud's writing — ^his own Maud's 
— and what had she written ? 

" I have ever esteemed thee as a dear 
friend; but what has passed during the 
past few days had somewhat prepared me 

for thy letter ^" Nothing more ! — ^what 

more was needed ? The light, vain woman, 
who could, when peril surrounded her 
husband, court the silly flatteries of such 
creatures as Reuben had described, could 
only be destined to one end. And yet, how 
had Leyton been deceived? He had never 
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detected anything to awaken a suspicion 
that Maud was such a mindless wanton! 
But men had been deceived — ^the wiser the 
more readily — since the world began : none 
so blind as those who loved as fondly as 
he had done. He who could not remember 
to have seen a fault in Maud — yet, being 
mortal, she must have shared the common 
lot, and had some imperfections. 

Reuben did not let him doubt, when 
the doubt was in Maud's favour. With 
the perseverance of a sleuth-hound, he 
hunted the absent woman down ; he needed 
no substratum of truth for what he told 
his half-maddened master; but with the 
skill of the Evil One he invented lie upon 
lie, until Leyton in his frenzy cursed his 
unhappy wife, and with the dawn of the 
next day had left Leyton Hall, taking 
with him his little daughter Alice, and 
Reuben for her attendant. 

Tedious as the journey to London was, 
of necessity, it seemed doubly irksome now 
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to Leyton, who counted every minute lost 
which kept him from his revenge upon Cot- 
terell, and who he believed was certain to be 
found or heard of in the old City. At last 
London was reached ; and having carefully 
bestowed Alice with an aunt of Reuben, 
Lejrton commenced his search for Cot- 
terell, utterly regardless of the expiry of 
his leave of absence, and bent only upon one 
object — ^the destruction of his destroyer. 
He went the round of Cotterell's usual 
haunts, and learned at all of them that he 
had been absent more than a fortnight. 
This circumstance was only a confirmation 
of Cotterell's villany and Ley ton's dishonour. 
It was almost maddening to leave London 
and his great wrong unrequited ; but his 
duty to his king— now seemingly approach- 
ing the consummation of his fate — com- 
pelled him to abandon for the present a 
meeting with Cotterell. Having provided 
a nurse for Alice, Leyton prepared a docu- 
ment, by which he constituted Reuben 
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his steward and custodian of Leyton 
Hall. 

" You will be master until my return, 
Reuben," Leyton said — " if ever I go back 
to that dishonoured house. Should she — " 
he paused, and the quivering of his lips 
betrayed with what effort he controlled the 
tears welling from his heart. " Should she," 
he said, with great effort, " ever return, 
and need other help than she can com- 
mand from her friends, spare nothing of 
mine — ^house nor land — ^that can give her 
comfort." 

The strong man could say no more, or 
his " mother's weakness" would have shamed 
him. 

We will not speak of Maud for the 
present, but follow Leyton to the strife 
which was awaiting him. 

The king had gone to Hull House, near 
Harborough, with the van of his army, the 
rear being encamped at Naseby. Kupert 
was at Harborough, and thither Leyton 
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made his way, and was heartily welcomed 
by his brave commander. 

"You are a laggard, Captain Leyton," 
said Rupert, " and I feared that to-morrow's 
sport would have been had without 3'ou. 
We shall have hot work, I promise you." 

" The hotter the more welcome, your 
highness," replied Lejrton. " I am in fight- 
ing humour, and I trust to your favour 
for a post where I may rid me of it." 

"Never fear, camuradoP^ replied the 
prince ; " we will not be far asunder." 

Leyton rejoiced in this near approach 
to a bloody contest, as, for a time, he 
looked upon the prospect of death almost 
with a desire for its accomplishment, but 
then two great aspirations found a plac6 
in his thoughts, and he cared to live — one 
was the hope of meeting Cotterell — ^another 
his parental desire to be the guardian, the 
guide, the father to his deserted innocent 
— his Alice — " sole daughter of his house 
and heart." 
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The story of Naseby Field is still told 
by those who dwell about it. Mill Hill is 
shown, where Fairfax had taken position 
on the 14th June, 1645 — ^the right com- 
manded by General Cromwell and the left 
by Treton. On the opposite hill was the 
king's battle, and between them, you are 
still shown where Rupert made his de- 
sperate charge — where Cromwell, shouting 
his battle-cry, " God is our strength," drove 
back Langdale's horse — ^where, after three 
hours of fierce fighting, the army of King 
Charles was routed, never to re-assemble 
in defence of its royal master. 

"We, after three hours' fight, very 
doubtful/' Cromwell ^^T0te to Mr. Speaker, 
" at last routed his army ; killed and took 
about 5000 — very many officers, but of 
what quality we know not. We took 
also about two hundred carriages, all 
he had; and all his guns, twelve in 
number." 

Laconic as this despatch is, it contained 
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the materials for the history of England 
for the next fifteen years. 

The king's cause was now utterly lost^ 
although the war continued in various 
parts of the kingdom. Leyton, however, 
had obtained his discharge from Prince 
Rupert before that general's departure 
from Bristol. He knew that he incurred 
some danger from the victorious party by 
appearing openly in London, but he dis- 
regarded such peril in his desire to find 
the man who had wronged him so much. 
They met at last in the room of the 
Mermaid where we were first introduced 
to Cotterell. Although Leyton had been 
wronged only in intention by his false 
friend, Cotterell was so oppressed by the. 
sense of the injury he had contemplated, 
that his bearing towards Leyton was that 
of a self-convicted man. 

The two men were alone in the room. 
Leyton fixed his eyes upon his foe, the 
while his brows almost met, and his fea- 
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tures, bronzed by exposure in the camp, 
became almost blackened by the rush of 
blood to their surface. 

Cotterell saw at a glance he had been 
detected or exposed, and, cowering almost, 
he stepped backward, as though fearing 
some violence from Leyton. 

Leyton spoke not a word, but quietly 
unfolding Cotterell's letter to Maud, and 
which he had never parted from since 
Reuben gave it to him, he held- it out for 
Cotterell's inspection. 

As the man thus silently accused 
made no sign — spoke no word, Leyton 
said — 

"Do you know that letter? ,Was it 
yours?" 

Cotterell instinctively placed his hand 
upon his sword. The action was a suffi- 
cient acknowledgment. 

" You own it, despicable villain !" cried 
Leyton; and then, calmly folding the of- 
fending paper and replacing it in his 
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bosom, he drew liis sword, and called to 
Cotterell to do the same. 

"Draw yilhun! — draw instantly! Let 
me not commit murder !'' 

" Leyton, hear me '* 

"Not if I were your confessor, you 
treacherous villain ! " replied Ley ton . " Has 
your hot blood grown cold? Let that 
warm it ;'' and with the flat of the blade 
of his sword he struck Cotterell sharply on 
the arm. 

Cotterell was no coward, but conscious 
of the wrong he had intended Leyton, he 
would have avoided the chance of doin^ 
hun any bodily injury. He knew himself 
to be a perfect swordsman, but what Ley- 
ton lacked in skill he now made up in 
impetuosity. With a fury which nothing 
could withstand, he pressed Cotterell into one 
comer of the room, and disregarding all the 
usual forms of attack and defence, appeared 
likely to overcome his adversary by mere 
physical force. Cotterell defended himself 
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manfully, skilfully, for some time, but at 
last Leyton seized his opponent's sword in 
his left hand, ungloved as it was, and 
attempted to wrench the weapon away 
from him* 

"Madman!" cried Cotterell; "I will 
not be butchered ! quit my sword !" but as 
Leyton struggled till he had obtained pos- 
session of * the weapon, Cotterell drew out 
a small wheel-lock pistol, and fired full in 
the face of Leyton. 

The wounded man uttered a cry and fell 
senseless to the ground. 

The report of the pistol and the previous 
noise had brought Magnus and his people 
to the place of encounter, and more than 
one was a witness of Cotterell's act. 

" You will bear witness, all of you," 
said Cotterell, "that I shot in self-de- 
fence 1" 

" You did ! you did !" replied Magnus ; 
"I will take oath to't," and would have 
done so on the bare word of such a cus- 
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tomer as Master Cotterell. " But be advised 
by me, sir. Our city magistrates are cold- 
blooded fellows, Master CottereU, and 
would clap you up for trial an' you were 
taken before them. Get you gone down to 
the river. If Master Leyton be dead, he 
will give us some trouble. If he be only 
stunned, as I fancy, he will give more; 
but that will be paid for, so no matter." 

Cotterell was fully sensible of the sound- 
ness of this advice, and before the con- 
fusion had subsided, he made the best of 
his way down Bread-street, and taking 
boat at the stairs, was rowed to Sbuth- 
wark, whence, if need be, he could get to 
the coast, and so be out of harm's way. 

An apothecary was soon found, and he, 
after an examination of the wounded man, 
pronounced the wound not mortal, al- 
though he feared the shot had destroyed 
the sight of both the patient's eyes, but 
of that he could not be certain. His con- 
jecture proved, alas, to be true, and when 
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Leyton recovered from his wound it was 
to find himself in total blindness. 

Leyton had felt his supposed dishonour 
so acutely that he had carefully avoided the 
society of all his former friends, and now 
when this calamity had overtaken him, he 
resisted all the entreaties of Jacob Magnus 
(to whom he was known), that any inti- 
mation of his condition should be commu- 
nicated to friend or foe. 

Jacob was always a man to mind his 
own business, especially if he were well 
paid for it, and Leyton, with a true know- 
ledge of mine host, had taken efi^ectual 
means to secure the silence of Jacob and 
his household. 

As soon as Leyton had quite recovered 
his strength, he made arrangements for the 
care of Alice, and hearing that his friend 
and general. Prince Rupert, had departed 
for Sicily, Leyton determined to follow him 
there, more from the influence of habit 
than from any seeking for sympathy which 
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the rough soldier might have accorded to 
his tried companion in arms. 

Reuben was secretly summoned to town, 
but only to receive certain instructions for 
the future ; but much of his responsibility 
was removed, the Parliament having se- 
questrated Leyton Hall as being the pro- 
perty of a recusant, and one of the enemies 
of the people. Not one word of Maud 
passed the lips of either master or servant, 
and she who had been so beloved was now 
as the dead — ah ! far less than the dead — 
to the husband who had loved her so 
fondly. 

When Reuben parted for the last time, 
perhaps, from the master whom he had so 
cruelly abused, he went direct to the 
woman he had called his aunt, and who 
had charge of little Alice. 

He closed the door of the room where his 
aunt was seated carefully after him, having 
first lookedouton to the landing as though to 
be sure he had not been watched or followed. 
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her own, she lives a widowed wife and a 
sorrowing mother." 

" Peace, Reuben !" cried the woman. " I 
cannot listen to such a story of the wicked 
thing we have done. As I look upon that 
sleeping innocent and know what misery 
we have worked its parents, I half resolve 
to seek Master Leyton, and on my knees 
confess the sin we have committed." 

"It is lucky, then, that you will see 
Master Leyton no more. Here is the 
money for your charges, and in the morn- 
ing a person will come for the child. 
Master Leyton leaves England to-morrow." 

The woman let the money remain un- 
counted upon the table for some time, co?i- 
tinuing to sigh and moan as though she were 
having a sharp contest with her conscience; 
but Reuben chinked the money-bag, and 
the sound of the " incentive to evil," scared 
away the dame's good resolutions. 

Leyton Hall was, as we have said, one of 
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those moated manor houses which began 
early in Elizabeth's reign to take the place 
of the battlemented strongholds of the olden 
time. It stood on the spur of a lofty hill, 
on which grew a cluster of stately trees 
much older than the Hall itself. A park 
of some hundred acres stretched down to 
the river Dove, after that pleasant stream 
had flowed through romantic Dove Dale. 
In one comer of the park stood the smaller 
dwelling called the Grange, which had 
usually been occupied by the elder sons 
of the Leytons, and was now occupied by 
Mistress Maud. 

As Mistress Leyton, on her return home, 
caught the first sight of the noble Hall, a 
hundred pleasant fancies came into her 
mind. She pictured to herself the delight 
of Alice at seeing her again, and of the 
pleasure the child would feel at having a 
little playfellow like her cousin Walter 
brought home to share her sports, and in 
aftertime her studies. 

VOL. I. I 
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Maud felt assured that Leyton would 
approve the promise she had made, and 
would find his pleasure, when the cruel war 
was ended, in training the pretty boy in manly 
exercises; and perhaps the cousins might 
in time to come grow to be lovers — ^such 
unions had been ere now, and Walter Gray 
would be no unworthy match for the heiress 
of Leyton Hall. 

Unhappy Maud! her pleasant dreams 
were soon to be dispelled. 

She had scarcely alighted at her door, 
when Dorothy, the nurse, met her, and 
wailing, "like one mourning the dead," she 
fell upon her knees. 

Maud, panic-stricken, had scarcely power 
to ask if her child were dead, and when 
assured that Alice was living, the revulsion 
of feeling was more than she could bear, 
and she sank down senseless. But why 
dwell upon every phase of grief shown by 
the bereaved mother ? 

At first she could not be made to com- 
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prehend what had occurred. Her husband 
had been there and taken away the child? — 
leaving no word, no line? Yes, Eeuben 
had said he had been entrusted with some 
message for his mistress. Why was he not 
there to deliver it ? He came after awhile^ 
and gave Maud a scrap of paper — open,, 
unsealed. The words written upon it 
almost blinded her as she read them — 

"Miserable woman! Your infamy is 
known to me. We never meet again this, 
side the grave ! — E. L." 

Infamy! What did he mean? Never 
meet again? What did he mean? She 
had never wronged him even in thought. 
She loved him with her whole soul, as she 
had done since she had been his wife. 
Never meet again! She could not un- 
derstand the meaning of the words, and 
Reuben would not help her to a solution 
of the riddle. 

At length, by the aid of Tabitha, she 
gained a clue to what the scrap of paper 
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meant. Her bewildered brain could scarcely 
comprehend the new horror, and when it 
did so, it was but for a moment or two, and 
. then a frenzy seized her, which only changed 
to settled insanity. 

Tabitha had summoned such friends and 
connexions of the family as were within 
reach, and th^ir counsel advised that 
Eeuben should be despatched in search of 
Leyton. But Tabitha earnestly objected 
to this proposal. She had, she knew not 
why, conceived a distrust of Reuben; and 
with a boldness which surprised her audi- 
tors, she did not hesitate to express her 
suspicions of Reuben's dishonesty to her 
mistress. 

" No one word of pity has he spoken," 
said Tabitha ; "but with a cold sneer 
upon his ill-favoured face, he has sought 
to excuse the wickedness which has been 
done. ' No doubt our master had 
reason/ ^ We can know nothing of 
the cause.' B}^ my faith, I would not 
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have that fellow's conscience for the king's 
crown." 

What then was to be done ? Many were 
ready to go in search of Leyton, but who 
could point out the trail they should foUow ? 
Tabitha at last bethought her of her uncle 
Magnus; and believing that she could 
better manage matters with him than could 
the friends of her mistress, it was arranged 
that she should depart secretly to London 
and make inquiries. 

But Jacob Magnus had been paid well to 
hold his peace on all that concerned Master 
Leyton ; and he prided himself on keeping 
his engagements, whether they were 
for good or evil. Tabitha, however, 
was not to be easily quieted, as she had 
discovered that her uncle and aunt had 
some knowledge of the matter in hand; 
and at last she succeeded in gaining a clue 
to the whereabout of the woman who had 
had charge of Alice, and whom Reuben 
called aunt. 
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The woman, having left her old lodging, 
was traced with some difficulty by Tabitha 
and her old sweetheart, Thomas Handy — 
who, by the by, had been, long discarded by 
Tabitha for a smart serving-man, who, in 
his turn, had jilted her. 

The woman occupied now a miserable 
room in the Mint, and was lying sick and 
penniless. So long as the money she 
had received from Leyton lasted, she had 
quieted her self-reproaches for her con- 
nivance at Reuben's wickedness; but 
now — ^her money spent, chiefly in strong 
waters — she, fancying death was at her 
bedside, bedame terrified, remembering 
the denunciations of evil-doers which she 
had heard in the conventicles, to which 
curiosity more than any worthier feeling 
had allured her. In this condition Tabitha 
fortunately found her, and partly by 
increasing her fears, and partly by a con- 
siderable bribe, the woman was brought to 
confession. 
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She could not say where Master Leyton 
had gone ; beyond seas she knew it was ; to 
the Barbadoes, she fancied. She had not 
seen him after his fight with one Master 
Cotterell. 

" Why had he fought with him?" 

"Ay, there was the wickedness of what 
had been done — she and Reuben. But she 
would make a clean breast of it, even if 
Reuben should come and kill her." 

Her daughter Grace was a buxom lass, 
with a round form, and rosy cheeks, and 
hazel eyes. Reuben had courted her,. and 
she had promised to marry him; but the 
young master of Leyton Hall came in her 
way, and an old story had to be told again. 
When her shame became known, Reuben 
abused her sadly, and poor Grace, betrayed 
and deserted, drowned herself. It was 
Reuben who had found and brought home 
the body of Grace; and, when the poor 
corpse lay with matted hair and bedrabbled 
clothes, lover and mother knelt beside it 
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and swore a vow of vengeance. To accom- 
plish this wicked vow, Reuben had obtained 
service at the Hall, to watch and watch 
until he could find a chalice to strike a blow 
that should wound worse than the mur- 
derer's knife. And the woman told all 
that Reuben had done : how he had lied to 
his trusting master — what proofs he had 
given him that the wife was false — and 
what a terrible infliction had overtaken 
Leyton. Tabitha shuddered as she listened 
to this narrative, and then, throwing 
down the money she had promised to the 
woman, hastened out into the street, and 
alarmed Thomas by her affrighted looks, 
fairly winding him by the rapid pace 
at which she traversed London Bridge 
and the streets which were between it and 
the Mermaid. 

Tabitha returned into Derbyshire as soon 
as she could, and having recounted what 
she had learned, the friends of Maud con- 
sulted how they should proceed against the 
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villain Reuben; but the law seemed to be 
powerless, and all personal retribution 
appeared so utterly inadequate to the crime, 
that the fellow was allowed to escape for 
the time. 

He was not, however, to be long at his 
ease. The Parliamentary Sequestrators laid 
their hands on Leyton Hall, and Reuben, 
after a time, his crime being known, was 
shunned by aU, and fled none knew whither. 
More than three years passed before Maud's 
reason was entirely restored, and then a 
gentle melancholy distinguished her. Her 
chief solace was in the affection of her 
nephew, Walter Gray. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oliver Cromwell was dead, and his son 
Richard proved but a feeble successor. The 
hopes of the Royalists seemed to revive, the 
more especially as the people at large began 
to tire of the domination of the Puritans, 
whose peculiar views of social life were 
strongly at variance with the natural 
joviality of the English character. The 
Puritans had long put down the most fa- 
vourite amusements of the people; and 
the Lord of Misrule, May games. Plough 
Monday dances, church ales and wakes, 
were only heard of in the tales of old men 
and women. The Puritans condemned all 
dancing in mixed company of the sexes, 
though some held that "men by them- 
selves, and women by themselves," might 
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dance without sin to recreate the mind 
oppressed with some great toil and labour. 

Political reasons were also concurring 
to put an end to the Commonwealth, and 
more than one rising had taken place in* 
favour of monarchy. As one of the con- 
sequences of the unsettled times, a number 
of loose characters — disbanded soldiers, 
ruined spendthrifts, and idle rufflers — ^were 
found in various parts of the country, 
living by their wits or their violences. 
Among other disreputable combinations, 
was one generally known as " The King's 
Rogues," although they assumed to be 
honest Royalists, who had authority to col- 
lect any subsidies for the king's use from 
those loyal persons who were confiding 
enough to entrust money to them. Not far 
from Lejrton Hall was a village long since 
fallen to decay, and at the time of our 
story occupied by a small community of 
agriculturists who prided themselves upon 
their loyalty to the king. On the outskirts 
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of this village was a ruinous farmhouse, 
which no one cared to own, as there were 
scarcely two rooms in it which were habit- 
able, and the roof had long since been scat- 
tered by the winds. The kitchen was 
tolerably wind and weather tight; and 
there, on a March night, had assembled 
some dozen men, more or less bearing evi- 
dence of their claim to be ranked as King's 
Rogues. They were all armed with swords, 
and most of them wore the long buff boots 
with which we are familiar in portraits of 
horsemen of the period, though, sooth to 
say, they possessed but one sorry jade, 
grazing in the lane hard by. The lace and 
other tawdry with which some of their coats 
were tricked out were sadly tarnished and 
faded, and as the wearers were seen by the 
dim light of two candles, no honest man 
would have cared to be in their company. 

They were jovial, however, although the 
great pitcher on the table was empty : and 
one, who seemed to be an authority, volun- 
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teered a song. The proposal was received 
with much applause, and the fellow roared 
out some doggerel which expressed his 
supreme contempt for all which pertained 
to Roundheads and Tubthumpers. 

When the applause which greeted the 
conclusion of the song had subsided, the 
thirsty vocalist looked into the empty 
pitcher, and then replaced it on the table 
with a deep sigh. 

*^ Ha !" said the man — he was called 
Boardwine — " when the king gets his own 
again, we'll have no more of these beg- 
gars' revels, drinking small ale in bye- 
places. We shall have gold to spend, and 
rulers that honour good liquor." 

" It's someway strange," observed a man 
who had suflfered the loss of an eye either 
in battle or a brawl, "that we've heard 
nought of late from our friends in London." 

"I doubt if they're true men," said 
Boardwine ; " I sent to one of them for the 
loan of a few pounds, and the niggardly cur 
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returned for answer that he'd see me to the 
gallows ere he'd lend me a stiver. That 
was his answer after the sacrifices I have 
made in the royal cause !" 

"What sacrifices hast thou made?" asked 
a villanous-looking fellow with a red cock's- 
feather in a very battered beaver. 

"What sacrifices!" replied Boardwine, 
with well-assumed surprise ; " dost not re- 
member me a slim, sober lad, that could 
have crept into an eel skin— one that never 
knew anything stronger than the flavour of 
his grandmother's mead? And what am I 
now? A concentrated larder— a peripatetic 
beer-barrel !" 

The group found so much humour in 
this speech of their comrade that they 
roared with laughter. 

" But what hath the royal cause to do 
with that ?" asked Cocktail. 

" Why, thou art dull-witted for want of 
liquor," replied Boardwine. " Have I not 
advocated the king's cause in every ale- 
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house in the county ? Could I have done 
that without acquiring thirst? Could I 
thirst and not seek to allay it? Could I 
drink, and not feed upon the liquor?" 

The argument was admitted to be con- 
clusive, and Boardwine declared to be the 
most loyal subject that ever king had, and 
might look for his reward should the king 
get his own again, as the phrase went. 

"Should!" roared Boardwine; "he will, 
and that ere long, I say. Men are tired of 
wearing their faces after the fashion of folk 
with the colic. The tavern is getting 
more relished than the conventicle, and 
your Puritan ranter must out of his barrel, 
as it will soon be put to its right use 
again." 

" I think you're right," said Cocktail. 

" I am always right," replied Boardwine. 
" When have pipe and tabor been heard on 
Sundays until yesterday, even in this, the 
most loyal village in England? Has not 
crop-eared Zedekiah Waterwell, that keeps 
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the public, set up a tent for the use of the 
market'folk who pass along?" 

"All good signs," said Cocktail, whilst 
the others joined in chorus. 

" That they are !" continued Boardwine. 
" The Roundheads have had their day. 
Ho ! for the Cavaliers !" and then mimick- 
ing the drawl affected by the chosen, he 
added, " I know of vessels of gold and ves- 
sels of silver which shall assuredly be con- 
signed to the melting-pot." 

At this moment the door was opened, 
and a wretched-looking man entered, bear- 
ing a small keg filled with ale, but which 
he said would be the last that Zedekiah 
would score against the fraternity. 

''He has no more soul than a shotten 
herring !" cried Boardwine ; " his true name 
is Dickory, which he forswore after he ran 
away from Worcester fight, and to pleasure 
his landlord, took on him to be called 
Zedekiah. But fill your stoups, lads, and 
ril sing you another stave." 
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Board wine had scarcely begun, when a 
loud knocking at the door stopped the har- 
mony. 

" See to the door, Reuben," said Board- 
wine. "We receive no stranger who has 
not the password of our order." 

But before the wretched creature who had 
brought the liquor could reach the door, 
it was boldly opened by a man whose 
high steeple-crowned hat and closely-cropped 
hair proclaimed him of the opposite faction. 
The Puritan stopped when he saw the 
group before him, and drawing himself up 
(as was the manner of his sect) he drawled, 
rather than said — 

" Lo ! is the bull parochial given to vocal 
ebullitions ?" adding, as man after man rose 
up, '' what ! does one of the chosen affright 
the sons of recusant fathers? " 

"Affright!" replied Board wine, adding 
a fierce oath ; " not a host of ye. But this 
is no place for spies and informers." 

" Then shouldst thou stop the chinks in 
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the waU, or the noise in thy throat, if thou 
wouldst not have men know thou art a 
friend of the man Charles Stuart. What 
if I seek a justice?" 

" Men of my kidney," said Boardwine, 
"never give the law more chances than 

they can help, master, " But before the 

speaker could draw his long tuck from its 
scabbard, the Puritan had tossed off his 
hat, and burst into a loud laugh. He was 
recognised instantly, and hailed as " Dick 
Hummall." 

" Put up thy spit, bully lad, and give me 
welcome," said the new comer; and in a 
moment every man offered his stoup. 

" Two hands — ^two cups," said Dick, 
taking the proffered beakers, and tasting 
first one and then the other. 

" Small ale, as I am a sinner," said 
Dick. " Is this your welcome to a king's 
courier ? " 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen ! I am ashamed 
of you," said Boardwine, holding out his 
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hat. '^ Some of ye have purses, and yet 
I stand here like a beggar." 

More than one of the group threw some 
small coin into the hat, and Boardwine, 
jingling the pieces together, said — 

" Ha ! that's music. Now, Reuben, rouse 
up, and fetch a gallon of double ale." 

The wretched man approached to receive 
the money ; and so foul and woe-begone he 
seemed, that Hummall drew back instinct- 
ively. Reuben received the money, and 
shambled out of the room. 

" Who is that fellow of ' shreds and 
patches?'" asked Hummall. "He has 
made free with some scarecrow's wardrobe. 
Who is he?" 

" Old Reuben Studely," answered Board - 
wine. " Once as sharp-witted as a Newgate 
lawyer. He was steward to Captain Leyton 
that fought so boldly at Naseby." 

*' Leyton, Leyton! Ah! I remember," 
said Hummall. " He lived at the Hall hard 
by? His wife had a roomy heart, and took 
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in another lodger — she left her husband? 
I knew somewhat of her waiting-maid in 
aforetime." 

"The same," replied Boardwine. " The 
father carried his daughter over seas, none 
knew where. The father died; and a 
stranger has but now taken possession of 
the old Hall. But tell me, how came you 
to discover us?" 

"It is my wont to take unfrequented 
paths, as less likely to lead to the gallows ! " 
answered Hummall. " As I passed by the 
end of the thicket here, I heard and recog- 
nised thy bull-like voice. But IVe news 
from the king ! " 

A spontaneous hurrah was the rejoinder 
to this piece of information. 

" The king, gentlemen — ^the king wants 
money," said Hummall. 

"Call that news?" replied Boardwine. 
Why, it's as old as the Protectorate ! " 

" True ; but who'd pause now that the 
game turns in our favour?" said Hummall. 
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" General Monk — Old George, as they call 
him — is known to be with us ; so out with 
your canvas money-bags, and replenish the 
king's exchequer." 

Board wine drew forth the empty pockets 
of his slops, and said, "This comes of 
loyalty, Dick." 

Hummall laughed, as he rejoined, "Think 
ye I would bleed the king's rogues ! If I 
wanted wool, I should not skin a wolf. Is 
there no loyal sheep left hereabouts that is 
worth the shearing ? " 

Before the question could be answered, 
Reuben returned with the ale ; and its 
attractions silenced conversation for a 
time. Reuben, as was his wont, slunk 
away to the side of the fire, and seemed 
indifferent to all that was passing around 
him. 

Boardwine, after a time, drew Hummall 
aside, and having Ughted hia pipe at the 
fire, said, in a low voice — 

" There is one lamb, Dick, that I have 
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heard bleat the king's name; and he is still 
in his first fleece." 

" Good." 

"But honour amongst gentlemen — the 
lamb is mine own," said Boardwine. 

** I understand you. Who is he?" asked 
Hummall. 

" Young Walter Gray. His father fell 
at Marston Moor. He is nephew to Mis- 
tress Leyton, who lives, as you know, hard- 
by at the Grange." 

Reuben gave a start ; but the motion was 
unnoticed by the speaker. 

" This lad is the pet of his old aunt; and 
she hath lands," said Boardwine. 

" Good again ! " answered Hummall. 
" The precious metals come out of the 
earth." 

"He must have credit also," observed 
Boardwine. 

" Good again ! Credit is a thing much 
needed by the king, and his poor rogues," 
replied Hummall. 
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"True. I know not the man who 
would trust me with a suit. Dost thou, 
Dick?" asked Boardwine, showing a for- 
midable, iU-damed rent in his broadcloth 
breeches. 

"I know but one," answered Dick, 
gravely. 

" Name him, Dick, for the love of de- 
cency. Let me test his credulity," said 
Boardwine. 

" I mean," replied Dick, pausing for a 
moment ; " I mean the man who hath charge 
of the pillory." 

" The jest is damnably out of place, 
Dick," answered Boardwine. "Thou art 
well clothed and well stocked with gold- 
finches — ^for I heard them sing in your 
pocket — ^and should spare those who have 
stood back and edge to the royal cause, 
when the wind finds entrance through 
many a cranny, and the colour of a 
Jacobus is almost forgotten." 

Hummall made amends for his unseemly 
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jest by quietly putting a gold piece into 
the hand of his offended comrade. 

" And now friends," said Hummall, turn- 
ing away from the fire, " I have not sought 
you for nothing. A little loyal bird — I 
would call it a kingfisher had it a song — a 
loyal bird, I say, has sung to me of gold 
and jewels to be had for the gathering. 
But we must be prudent ; and, above all, I 
must not be suspected of holding converse 
with such sons of Belial as you, gentlemen. 
Let one of you meet me to-morrow in Dove- 
dale, nigh to the great stone in mid-stream; 
they call it hereabouts, if 1 remember 
truly, the Pike Rock." 

" I know it well," said Cocktail. " When 
a boy, I have taken many a lusty fish in 
that water." 

' *'Well, then, to roost at once," said 
Hummall; " and sleep off the fat ale which 
now oppresses thee, and bring a clear head 
in the morning— nay, in the afternoon— if 
you can fast sober so long." 
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"I drink no more than my fellows,'^ 
grambled Cocktail ; " an' if thou fearest 
to trust me, let another to the rendezvous. 
I have been trusted by those who carried 
a leading-staff, ay, and ridden with a 
trumpet to give credit to my message." 

" And shalt again," said Hummall, laugh- 
ing. " Let me have my jest when in free 
company. I' have enough of long faces 
and vinegar phrases when I am one of the 
chosen." 

Bidding his comrades "good-night,^' 
Hummall assumed the manners of the sec- 
tarians he resembled in garb, and forth- 
with took his way to the village. 

Richard Hummall was a man of some 
importance, and made so by the times. 
He had formerly been a serving-man to 
one of Lej^on's friends. It was then that 
he had entered into a flirtation with Tabitha, 
for no other reason than to extinguish the 
aspirations of the pious drawer, Thomas 
Handy. That triumph effected, Dick had 
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proved faithless, and Tabitha had lost sight 
of him for years. Hummall had found 
better emplojnnent, as he considered, than 
that of a serving-man, and had become a 
sort of spy or agent of the Royalist party. 
In this character Master Hummall contrived 
to keep a well-filled purse, thanks to the 
liberality of the king's partisans. He also, 
from time to time, supplied valuable infor- 
mation to those who were always watching 
to restore the monarchy. Richard Hum- 
mail was perfectly unscrupulous as to the 
means he employed to gain his ends. He 
could sacrifice friend or foe, and some in- 
formation had reached him which he fancied 
he could make conducive to his own in- 
terest and to the " royal cause" (the phrase 
always on his lips), if he could establish 
friendly relations with Tabitha. He had 
heard, and he thought truly, that the new- 
comer at Leyton Hall had brought with 
him a vast amount of wealth in very port- 
able materials and from other sources of 
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information he was sure also that there 
was an easy way of obtaining access to 
the Hall by means of a private door. He 
had such an opinion of Tabitha that he 
believed, if a secret way existed, she would 
have been certain to have used it, and — 
well, we shall see. 

He had not thought of Reuben Studley — 
Reuben, who had fallen so low. Shunned, 
despised by all who had heard his story, 
the wretched man seemed spell-bound to the 
place where his guilt was known. He could 
not leave it ; he would have been incapable 
of assigning a reason for his stay ; but there 
was a vague feeling — ^it was not hope — 
that by some accident he might lighten 
the load weighing on his conscience, and 
perhaps be permitted to die peacefully. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The information which Hummall had com- 
municated to his associates was true in 
part. When Leyton, under the assumed 
name of Maybourne, left England, he re- 
mained a short time in Sicily, and then, 
in the course of the next year, took up his 
residence in Spain. By the influence of 
the Miltons with Cromwell and his mini- 
sters, the escheat of Leyton Hall was re- 
versed on very favourable terms to the 
self-exiled royalist, whose motive for quit- 
ting England was supposed to have been 
purely political, and domestic cause was 
never suspected by his acquaintance, al- 
though surmised by his more intimate 
friends. Leyton (as we shall continue to 
call him) made some singularly successful 
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ventures, and in the course of a few years 
had grown to be a man of great wealth, 
despite the terrible affliction of blindness. 

Alice was instructed in all the refine- 
ments that money could obtain, but those 
great teachers-*— a mother's love, a mother's 
watchfulness, could not be purchased, and 
she imbibed some of the national pecuUari- 
ties which distinguished the people amongst 
whom she had been nurtured. She had 
heard, from her earliest years, love spoken 
of as the great charm of woman's exist- 
ence, and had come to associate that pas- 
sion, which should be purity itself, with 
an indulgence in intrigue and coquetry. 
These errors were only parasites to her 
true woman's nature, but for a time they 
had their influence. 

As time wore on, Leyton had a growing 
desire to return to his native land, and 
yet it was difficult to overcome the repug- 
nance he felt to recall his sorrows and 
dishonour where they were now forgotten. 
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He had often doubted if his decision had 
been just towards Maud, but 

*' Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous oonfirmation strong 
As proo& of holy writ." 

And he had allowed the trifling fact of 
Maud's reticence as to her knowledge of 
Sir Ralph Newberry, Cotterell's idle boast- 
ting and his sudden accession to wealth, 
to add increased importance to the frag- 
ment of the letter that had been given to 
him by Reuben. 

But the love of country conquered at 
last; and collecting his wealth together in 
a form most convenient for its transmission, 
Leyton returned to the home of his fathers, 
but for a time retaining the appellation ho 
had borne so long. 

His chief attendant was a man whom 
he had rescued from the savage persecu- 
tion to which his race was subject, and 
which the bigot Philip III. had instituted 
fifty years before. This Hafed was devoted 
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to his master, owing him life and liberty, 
and he would have sacrificed both had occa- 
sion required him to do so. For Alice he 
entertained the same devotion, and a feel- 
ing which had all the attributes of a per- 
fect love, except its hopes. She never 
moved abroad but Hafed followed her 
like her shadow. She never slept but the 
faithful Hafed kept watch near her. 

One peculiarity of the man was his sin- 
gular silence. He rarely spoke, and never 
but when the discharge of his duties ren- 
dered speech absolutely necessary. He as 
rarely smiled, as though he had some hidden 
sorrow ever oppressing him, and yet his 
swarthy and expressive face would suddenly 
beam with pleasure at any command — any 
word of commendation from Alice or her 
father. 

Hafed was the only attendant whom 
Lej^on brought with him to England; 
and when possession was taken of Leyton 
Hall — how sadly changed by time and neg- 
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lect! — an old woman, a stranger to the 
neighbourhood, who had been found in 
possession, was retained as housekeeper. 
This arrangement was made by Leyton 
that he might avoid recognition; though 
few, alas! would have discovered in the 
sunburnt features and the long white beard 
of Master Mayboume, the once handsome 
lord of Leyton Hall. 

So much premised, let us saunter, some 
month after Lejrton's return, through the 
pleasant dale of the Dove, whose clear swift 
waters promise good sport to a young angler 
casting his fly with less care than a practised 
fisher should exercise. Ever and anon his 
eyes are turned to a fissure in the rocks, 
until weary with his lack of sport, he rests 
Ms rod upon the ground, and leans his 
head against the pliant wood. Presently 
he starts at what has met his gaze, and 
a glow like sunshine comes upon his face. 

From the fissure in the rock have come 
a young girl and a swarthy follower. 
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Both are attired in garments of a foreign 
fashion. They pause before they descend, 
as though the maiden hesitated from 
natural delicacy, but the youth — his name 
is Walter Grray — ^has cast down his rod and 
hastened to meet her. 

It is diflScult — very difficult to trace the 
early foot-prints of first love ; by what 
strange sympathy young hearts are drawn 
together; how they grow bold from fear, 
eloquent from silence, hopeful from what 
impedes, until "they love, and love for 
ever." 

And so we must accept the knowledge 
that Walter and Alice had met before, and 
daily desired to meet again', nor seek to 
listen to the pretty talk which brought such 
pleasant smiles into both their handsome 
faces, until the time of parting came, and 
then their clasped hands parted reluctantly. 

Though the swarthy face of Hafed grew 
dark almost to blackness, he had stood aloof, 
motionless, like a man carved out of the 
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rock, and then followed without a word his 
young mistress though the subterraneous 
passage which led to the vaults of the 
HaU. 

*^ In the good old days," of which we 
sometimes hear the praises, when men burnt 
and sacked each other's dwellings, and 
valued life at the toss of a pike, or the 
thrust of a sword— -a secret outlet was 
thought a necessary addition to houses of 
any importance. The exact position of 
such passages was known generally only to 
the owner of the house and his most con- 
fidential servants, and in order to preserve 
the knowledge of its whereabout, it 
was not unfrequently marked upon the 
ground plan of the buildmg. Alice in 
searching for some papers required by her 
father, had come upon the plan of Leyton 
.Hall, and having made the discovery of a 
secret passage, girl-like, from curiosity, 
resolved to explore it. Hafed was, of course, 
her attendant, and her delight was extreme 
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when she found that, by its means she 
could reach Dovedale readily. She had 
not met Walter Gray then, but when they 
had come to know each other, her Spanish 
proclivities made her think this secret way 
had been made for lovers. 

Hummall had also heard that there was 
some secret means of access to Leyton Hall, 
and nothing deterred by his former ill-treat- 
ment of Tabitha, he resolved to get speech 
with her, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents to obtain the object he had in 
view. 

As it was against Hummall's nature to 
go straight to his object, when he could 
find a crooked way, he determined to make 
his approaches in the disguise of one of the 
peddling men, who traversed the country to 
dispose of their wares. 

Master Kobin did not care to encumbec 
himself with merchandize, and therefore, 
retaining somewhat of his Puritanical seem- 
ing, he started for the Grange, with a few 
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of the little books or tracts, then as plenti- 
ful as blackberries. 

It was early morning when Hummall pre- 
sented himself in the garden of Mistress Ley- 
ton's house. With a loud drawling voice he 
announced : — " Here's the choicest morsels 
of doctrine fresh from London ; * The 
Double Eowelled Spur for the Slow in 
Grace;' ^ Limed Twigs to Catch Sinners 
Hopping,' and some others whose titles are 
unfitted for ears polite. 

"This is the house," he thought; " and I 
could have been sworn on my missal that 
Tabitha would not have heard a pedlar's 
voice and kept within door. Mayhap 
the merchandize I have been crying hath 
no longer any charms for her. She was ever 
variable in her love and her religion." 
Then he bawled out : "Here! here! ladies, 
the newest patterns of coifs and farthin- 
gales, such as are worn on the court days 
of the Lady Mayoress of London, by the 
ladies of the wards within and without !" 
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The bolts of the door were heard to be 
withdrawn. "Ha! ha!" thouo^ht Hum- 
mall, "the lure is right this time;" and 
Tabitha, in the full beauty of her three and 
thirtieth year, presented herself. 

"What hast thou. Master Pedlar?" said 
Tabitha; "coifs and farthingales ? Let me 
have sight of your pack." 

" Daughter of foolishness," drawled Dick, 
"I did but cry such vanities to lure thee 
to me. I do but vend the goodly propound - 
ings of worthy Simeon BeUowsgrowl and 
Ezekiah Leatherlungs." 

'* Then you have brought your pigs to a 
wrong market," replied Tabitha, angry at 
her disappointment. " We want none of 
their grunting here. I had enough and 
to spare of your sort sixteen years ago;" 
and Tabitha was about to close the door. 

" Stay, maiden," said Hummall; " heaven 
hath made thee fair ^" 

"I know it," answered Tabitha, sharply; 
**and I will show my gratitude by not 
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spoiling a cheerful face, swallowing your 
puritanical vinegar." She was again re- 
treating when Hummall said in a loud 
whisper, "Tabitha." 

What could she do but turn and stare at 
the man ? 

" Tabitha, am I forgotten ?" asked Hum- 
mail, in his natural voice. " Did the barber 
when he cropped my crown cut me from 
.your remembrance?" 

"Why, as I live," cried Tabitha, "it's 
Robin Hummall !" 

" Yes, Tabitha, your own Robin. You 
should know these stockings, preserved for 
seventeen years. They're your own knit- 
ting." (A pure invention of the moment, 
be sure.) 

" If they be," replied Tabitha, " you left 
me to pay for the worsted ; they cost me a 
groat a leg." 

" Then I'm up to my knees in debt," 
said Hummall, with an impudent grin. 
" Tabitha, what does it matter? Let our 
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fortunes be the same. One heart one 
pocket. " 

"That story wont do again, Robin," 
replied Tabitha, shaking her head. " One 
heart may be all very well, but next time 
I'm in love, we'll have each a pocket. But 
goode'en, Robin, I have done with you." 

" Done with me ?" cried Robin, affecting 
surprise. " Lo ! what a paradox is woman. 
She trusts herself to a man, and wont give 
him credit for eightpence." 

" Two groats are not so easily come by," 
said Tabitha; " but lovers can be found on 
every hedge." 

" How lightly women talk of their bless- 
ings," said Hummall. " Come, Tabitha, 
let's begin afresh. Let's be friends." 

"Oh! I am friends enough," replied 
Tabitha, lingering rather at the door. 

" When we were friends before, Tabitha, 
" you always asked me to a stoup of ale. 
I'm still the same man, Tabitha. Dry as 
ever !" 
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Tabitha shook her head. " Robin, there 
is nothiDg but poison to thee at hand — 
small ale. Master Walter hath taken the 
key of the strong." 

" Master Walter ?" said Hummall, thought- 
fully; "he is called thy mistress's nephew, 

» 

and is bravely petted. Eh, Tabitha?" 

'^ He is entertained as he deserves to be," 
replied Tabitha. 

"Oh, nothing more!" answeredHummall, 
adding with a wicked leer, " Lovers grow 
on every hedge." 

" I don't heed your gibe, Robin, not I !" 
replied Tabitha. " Master Walter is out of 
my reach. He's a fit mate for the new- 
comer's daughter at Ley ton Hall." 

" I have heard it said that the lady at the 
Hall is beautiful, and the father rich as Queen 
Sheba, and hath chests of gold and jewels 
brought from beyond seas," said Hummall. 

*^ So 'tis rumoured at the village ale- 
house," replied Tabitha. " They say Master 
Mayboume keeps both door and window 
barred, and admits no one, so how it can 
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be known what riches he hath within, I 
guess not." 

As Tabitha said this, Hummall stole 
quietly towards the door, and leaning 
against the wall of the house, so that he 
could almost whisper into Tabitha's ear, 
said — 

" Tabitha, shouldst like to be a lady? — to 
wear nothing but brocades as thick as deal 
boards, and brooches as large as wooden 
platters?" 

"Should I not?" replied Tabitha, won- 
dering what was Robin's meaning. 

" To have six fat liverymen to wait on 
thee at table, and such a husband as your 
own Robin for every day in the week?" 

"Hum! No," replied Tabitha, shaking 
her head ; " with such a burthen as thee I 
would forego all the rest, I know you, Robin, 
and wouldn't trust thee again " 

" Not for that ? " asked Hummall, show- 
ing her a golden doubloon. "Take it." 
Tabitha did so, struck by the size and beauty 
of the coin. "I will make that pretty 
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fellow five, if you will help me to a sight 
of those chests they speak of. There is a 

secret door — ^a passage — a somewhat 

and thou knowest it." 

"Here, Robin," answered Tabitha, red 
with suppressed anger. " Take back your 
gold piece. I was a fool to think well 
enough of thee to handle it. A rogue in 
love is never honest in anything else." 

As Hummall hesitated to take back the 
money, Tabitha threw it on the ground, 
ssying, " I can't make the coin dirtier than it 
it was, coming from thee. Go thy ways, 
Master Hummall ; and be sure thy wife will 
take her last leave of thee at the gallows ! ' ' 
Having eased her mind somewhat by this 
parting prediction, Tabitha slammed the 
door in the face of her old admirer. 

"Well," murmured Hammall, too used 
to rebuffs to be disturbed at what had 
passed. "An' if I marry, there's a pro- 
mise of comfort at my end, if Tab's words 
come true. So," he continued, apostroph- 
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izing the piece of gold, as he walked away 
from the house, " so thou'st turned traitor 
at last ! I'll melt thee into small change, 
and drink thee to death. Chests of gold 
and jewels ! Humph ! if I know the King's 
Rogues, there is grist for his majesty's ex- 
chequer, and his poor servant, Rob 
Hummall." 

Tabitha had baffled him ; but when booty 
was to be had, Hummall would find a foil 
to it, if he took a month to hit it. 

Tabitha had not spoken entirely " with- 
out her book," when she hinted at Walter's 
fitness to be Alice's suitor. A boy, who 
frequently attended upon Waller Gray, to 
carry his creel and landing-hook, had found 
his services dispensed with, and wonder- 
ing wherefore, had ventured to keep watch 
upon his young master. The tale he told 
to Tabitha was so unlikely to be true that 
he gained little credence from the waiting- 
maid. 

" I'd be swoored, Mistress Tabitha, she 
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war a young 'ooman," said the boy, " tho' 
she war tricked out like our wenches at 
Christmastide, when they goes a mumming." 

" You dreamt it, boy.'* 

" I warn't a dreaming. I seed a black 
man wi' 'em, and he frighted me sorely ; so 
I run'd away," said the boy. 

Tabitha was quick-witted, and rather 
alive to her own interest, though in the 
main, a faithful servant to her mistress. She 
resolved, therefore, to say nothing of this 
conversation until she had sounded her 
young master, and perhaps made market 
of her silence. 

It was long past mid-day when Walter 
Gray returned from fishing. He walked 
gazing on the ground, as though wearied 
by his day's labour. He paused at the 
entrance-gate, and almost said aloud — 

" How strangely fate disposes of us ! — 
that I should be in love with this strange 
girl — I, who have always laughed at 
lovers !" 
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The young moraliser was at the mature 
age of nineteen ! 

" And yet," he continued, " I would 
forego the world, I fancy, for Alice May- 
bourne; and, for one smile of her sweet lips, 
brave all the jesters round the market-table." 

There was a smack of love-sickness in the 
youngster's words. He called " Tabitha." 

" Take in my rod and basket, please ye." 

" Empty again !" said the waiting-woman, 
peeping into the creel. "Yesterday you 
had no better sport, sir." 

"The fish are cunning at this season," 
replied Walter, rather confused. 

" Dear me," said Tabitha ; " would 
nothing take the hook ? Do any fish, sir, 
bite at a ladybird ? " 

Walter felt the colour mount to his cheek 
at Tabitha's silly question, and he could 
only inquire — 

" Where is my aunt ? " 

"In the orchard, sir," replied Tabitha. 
"She has been asking for you — wonder- 
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ing why you forego your mid-day meal 
so often/' 

"So often," exclaimed Walter; *^only 
to-day, and yesterday/' 

"And the day before, sir," added 
Tabitha. " I told my mistress there were 
wild cherries in the dale, which, mayhap, 
you gathered." 

Walter turned his eyes quickly upon 
Tabitha; but that clever person looked 
.simplicity itself. Having in some way 
satisfied herself from Walter's confusion — 
that there was a little more truth in the 
peasant boy's story than she had at first 
imagined, Tabitha carried the rod and 
basket into the house, leaving the detected 
lover to follow at his leisure. 

" I wish I could take heart and tell my 
aunt of all that has chanced," thought 
Walter; "I would do so, but I fear to 
mention the Hall and bring back her old 
sorrow." 

Thus musing, he entered the orchard 
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where his aunt was seated, with a lace 
pillow on her lap, and plying with nimble 
fingers the rattling bobbins. 

"So, Master Truant, you are home 
again,'^ said Mistress Leyton, with a smile 
of welcome ; " the capon would have grown 
cold had we waited dinner for thee." 

"Pardon, dear aunt," replied Walter, 
with slight confusion, " but my sport made 
me forgetful of time and dinner." 

" And yet Tabitha has but now told me 
that you came home with an empty basket," 
said Mistress Leyton. 

" True, aunt ; but — ^but I was ashamed 
of my bad sport, and sought to amend it ;" 
Walter coloured slightly at this mild pre- 
varication. 

" Well, I'll not catechize thee farther, 
Walter. Go in ; you have outwearied thy- 
self, silly boy 1 'tis nearly sunset." 

Walter gladly accepted his dismissal, and 
went into the house. 

" Walter is ill at ease," thought Mistress 
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Le3rton. " Yet what disturbs him I can- 
not guess. Mayhap, he grows weary of a 
country life and wants to see the town. 
'Tis natural that he should do so, and I'll 
speak to him to-night." 

The shades of evening deepened, and 
Tabitha, mindful of her mistress, had 
brought her a hood. 

^^ Thanks, good girl," said Mistress Leyton, 
" I will go in ;" but as she rose to do so, a 
wretched-looking creature came from behind 
a pleached hedge which crossed the garden 
and fell upon his knees. Mistress Leyton and 
Tabitha uttered a cry, but as the man ap- 
peared utterly prostrate, they did not move. 

"He hath fainted, Tabitha; fetch him 
some water." 

'' No, no," said Reuben, for it was he, 
" a moment, and it will pass." 

So changed was the man, that Mistress 
Leyton failed to recognise the voice, the 
features, of her deadliest enemy. 

" Who art thou ?" she asked, after a pause. 
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" A wretch to pity," replied Reuben ; 
" black as my crime was, my punishment 
should be its atonement." 

" What is your story — if it be one that 
I may hear?" asked Mistress Leyton, an 
undefined fear stealing upon her. 

" A common one, madam," answered 
the man in a deep, husky voice; " a wealthy 
libertine betrayed the woman I loved, and 
to avenge her wrong I blighted the peace 
of one as dear to him." 

" Unhappy man !" said Mistress Leyton. 

"Aye, mistress, most unhappy. By 
forged letters and wicked lies I made a 
husband believe his wife unfaithful." 

"Reuben Studley!" exclaimed Mistress 
Leyton, stepping back and clinging to 
Tabitha. 

"Yes, madam!" cried Reuben, clasping 
his hands imploringly, " and my deep re- 
morse has driven me almost mad. Do not 
curse me. See what a wretch I am !" 

" Begone ! begone !" exclaimed Mistress 
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Lejrton, " lest I lose all Christian patience 
and spum you with my foot. Stand by 
me, Tabitha ; my blood is chilled at sight 
of him!" 

Reuben spoke not, but continued to clasp 
his hands and moan. 

" What hast thou not done, thou man of 
lies? Torn wife from husband, a mother 
from her child; broken up home, sown 
hate where only love was, and made one life 
at least a living hell." 

Tabitha became alarmed for her mistress, 
fearing that her excitement might produce 
ill consequences. But she would not be 
appeased. 

"How durst thou look upon me; the 
widowed wife that thou hast made?" 

" To save one dear to you, one '' 

" Peace ! Let me not hear your voice ! 
Never again approach me, or I will have 
you beaten from my gate." 

'^ But for one moment hear me. Walter 
Gray ^" 
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Mistress Leyton made one step towards 
the cringing man, and raised her clenched 
hand as though to strike him. 

*^ Does not that name blister thy serpent 
tongue ? It should do so. Begone ! thou 
hast poisoned the air about us. Begone !" 

Tabitha again interposed, and at last suc- 
ceeded in leading her mistress into the 
house. 

" She will not hear me — she will not !" 
muttered Reuben, covering his face with 
his hands, and bending his head almost to 
his knees. " No, though I come to put my 
wretched life in peril to serve her kinsman." 

Reuben rose up with difficulty, — either 
weak from hunger, or from the scene which 
had just been enacted, — ^and staggering like 
a drunken man, made his way from the 
orchard through a little wicket which 
opened on to a path leading to the river. 

When Mistress Leyton had somewhat 
recovered, Tabitha went in search of Walter, 
but he was nowhere to be found. 

M 2 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The sudden disappearance of Walter is 
easily explained. Seated in one of the bay- 
windows which opened on the park, Walter 
had made good progress with a substantial 
meal, as — ^let poets say what they will — 
love rarely interferes greatly with the appe- 
tite of the young, and Walter had fasted 
since early morning. He suddenly became 
aware of the presence of Hafed at the win- 
dow. Opening the lattice instantly, Walter 
was surprised to receive a letter, evidently 
despatched in haste, as it was unsecured 
by either wax or silk. It contained but 
one line — 

" Be in the dale at sunset." 

Hafed, who spoke only Spanish, although 
he partially understood spoken English, 
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inquired, by gesticulation, Walter's answer. 
Of course Walter intimated his readiness to 
obey ; and Hafed, without either word or 
salutation, walked hastily away, concealing 
himself from observation by keeping within 
the shadow of a low wall which formed the 
boundary of the park. 

Walter was at a loss to guess the cause 
for this unexpected summons from Alice. 
Had Hafed betrayed her to her father? 
Had some great sorrow come upon her? 
The reality could scarcely be more terrible 
than were his fears. 

Taking his hat, which lay upon a chair 

beside him, he leaped lightly from the win- 

^dow and hastened to Dovedale, as the 

sun was already sinking behind the distant 

hills. 

Before the lovers meet, it is necessary 
that we recount the events which had oc- 
cupied the time since they had parted 
from each other, happy as the "pleasant 
pain" of love could make them. 
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When Alice and her attendant had re- 
gained the Hall, she sat down near a 
window which commanded a view of the 
Grange, as it was the time when her father 
usually indulged in his siesta. She had sat 
thus for some time, when, looking round, 
she discovered that Hafed was still stand- 
ing in the room, with his hands clasped 
before him, and his head inclined for- 
ward, as was his manner when testifying 
respect. 

Alice was rather surprised, and ad- 
dressing him in Spanish, gently dismissed 
him. 

"Senora, may I speak to you?" asked 
Hafed,. in the same language. 

" Surely yes, Hafed," replied Alice. 
" Are you not my confidant — almost my 
only friend?" 

" If to yield up my life could prove it, 
I would die to do so," said Hafed. 

" And so I do believe. What would you 
say to me?" 
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" Knowing my devotion— knowing that I 

reckon nothing of pain, sorrow, life, to do 

you service — ^you must not be angry with 

your slave if he speak bold words — words 

. that he would say to no other." 

" Go on, Hafed," said Alice, guessing in 
part what she was about to hear. 

" You know, senora, from what misery^ 
what degradation, your honoured father 
rescued me; how, for many years, I have 
been a witness to the helplessness which 
blindness brings. You know how he 
has trusted me, even to the care of 
his most precious treasure-you, his 
daughter." 

Alice only answered by a movement of 
her head. 

'^Am I — ^am I proving faithful to my 
trust in what I see and know ? Do I not 
deceive the blind confiding master by aid- 
ing such meetings as that of to-day and 
yesterday, and other days?" ^ 

" Yes, Hafed," replied Alice, rising up, 
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and holding out her hand, which Hafed, 
kneeling, kissed. " Yes ; we are both un- 
faithful to the dearest father and the kindest 
master ; but I only am to blame. I have 
abused your devotion, and my father's con- 
fidence. Even now I was debating with 
myself how best to tell my father all that 
has been of late. I have no need to doubt 
his love or tenderness; and yet I hesitate 
— somewhat because " 

" You fear I shall have blame — ^perhaps 
reproaches. I deserve both, honoured lady ; 
and I can bear. Speak — oh! speak at 
once." 

" I will," said Alice ; " I will, Hafed. 
There is no shame in what I have to tell. 
I love a worthy gentleman— of that I am 
assured by every word and thought he 
breathes. Yes, I will go at once to my 
father. Be not afraid, good Hafed, no harm 
shall come to you." 

Hafed bowed low as Alice passed by him, 
and in that attitude remained for some 
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time, as though he were engaged in deep 
reflection — perhaps in prayer. 

When he aroused himself he walked 
straight to the door of the room where 
Alice was with her father. He placed his 
ear close to the panelling of the door ; and 
the deep lines which came into his face 
gave indication that what reached him was 
giving him pain. At last he heard the 
sound of the silver whistle, which was his 
master's summons to him. 

When Hafed entered the room, the sight- 
less eyes of the blind man were raised up- 
wards, and tears were falling fast upon his 
long and grisled beard. Kneeling at his 
feet, her head lying on his lap, was Alice ; 
but her father's hands were clasped about 
her head, as though she had confessed, and 
was forgiven. 

Hafed scarcely entered the room, and 
then stood motionless. 

In a few moments Leyton appealed to 
recover the command of his feelings; and 
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turned his face towards the spot where 
stood his offending servant. 

"Hafed," he said, "my daughter has 
told me all. Thy only fault to me is for- 
given. Go — keep watch in the gallery. 
Let no one disturb us." 

Hafed again bowed low, and, without 
speaking a word, left the room. He did 
not listen again ; he knew that his beloved 
mistress was forgiven, and for her he only 
cared. 

" Come, put your arms about my neck, 
and kiss me," Ley ton said, and was instantly 
obeyed. " Sit down beside me, and give 
me thy hand." 

Alice obeyed. 

" I have also a story to tell my child, 
and which I would have delayed until to- 
morrow, thy eighteenth birthday " 

" Was this my birthplace ?" asked Alice, 
eagerly ; but such deep sorrow came into 
her father's face that she almost repented 
that she had asked the question. 
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"Yes," Leyton apswered, with a sigh; 
" and it was for that reason — ^and one other 
— ^which made me come back to this dis- 
honoured house. Alice, your first unfilial 
act has brought its fruit — -none will know 
how bitter beside thyself and me." 

" Oh, no ; you have forgiven me," cried 
Alice, clasping her father's neck. 

Leyton paused for a few moments, and 
then said — 

"You have often asked me of your 
mother " He paused again. 

"Did she die here?" Alice asked, sadly. 

"Would that she had!" exclaimed 
Leyton, "even when our love was at the 
newest. No, Alice, she did not die, though 
she is dead to me — to you — ^to all that 
should make life dear to woman." 

" Oh, holy saints I " exclaimed Alice ; " I 
dare not ask your meaning ! " 

"No; let us not give the deed its proper 
name," answered Leyton, pressing the hand 
of Alice until the pressure gave her pain. 
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*^ Enough, she left me. I was away on 
duty with the queen in France, I came 
home — came here — where I had left all 
the hopes and happiness of my life. Gone ! 
gone ! She had fled — but had left me you. 
For that one act of mercy I have forgiven 
her the wrong she did me." 

"Oh, father — dear, dear father!" and 
Alice sobbed aloud upon Leyton's neck. 

" Be calm, my child ; we never speak 
again upon this matter. But there is 
more to tell," said Leyton, with great 
eflbrt. 

" What ? The proofs — ^the certainty you 
had of my mother's wickedness?" 

" I had proofs enough : be sure of that. 
My state had become too poor ; I was with 
a losing cause. A faithful servant brought 
me letters I could not question; I knew 
the man who had wronged me. He had 
not the boldness to deny his treachery. 
We fought, and he had died; but be 
blinded me." 
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Alice did not speak for some moments. 
She then asked, quietly — 

"Did you not seek my mother?" 

" No." 

"Might it not have been a devilish lie 
coined to deceive you?" continued Alice; 
*^or to revenge some wrong? It seems 
too monstrous that a wife and mother 
should have been bought with gold." 

"I would have sworn she could not," 
said Leyton ; " but I had such proofs " 

"I would have seen her," interrupted 
Alice, " I would have trusted to her love 
before appearances, though backed by every 
proof but her confession ! " 

"Child!" 

" What if thou hast done my mother 
wrong, which, from the rashness with 
which you judged, seems more than pro- 
bable? Is it now too late to do her 
justice?" asked Alice. 

" Be silent, Alice," replied Leyton. " You 
speak because you love this Walter Gray." 
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"Indeed — ^indeed you wrong me!" said 
Alice. " If Walter Gray] loves me, [he will 
not forsake me for my mother's shame." 

" Alice, you force me to the worst," re- 
plied Leyton. "You do not know how 
dear Walter Gray is to your mother — 
dearer, perhaps, than even you have been, 
although you were her first bom." 

Alice sprang to her feet, and holding 
back her hair with both her hands, stood 
as though terror-stricken. Leyton saw not 
this, and so continued — 

" If you would seek your mother — ^if you 
would hear her tell her story — ^go with your 
Walter home. Mistress Leyton is your 
mother — ^is his." 

A sickness, followed by a sense of death, 
and Alice fell at her father's feet. 

Leyton instantly summoned Hafed. 

"I have killed her — I have killed my 
child!" he exclaimed, stretching out his 
hands. " Let me touch her 1 Oh, she is 
dead!" 
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Hafed drew a small dagger from its 
sheath and held the polished blade to 
the lips of his young mistress for a few 
moments. 

"No, she breathes!" 

"Thank God!" exclaimed Leyton; and 
then, covering his face with his hands, 
uttered more words of thankfulness. 

It was some time before Alice recovered 
from the swoon which had overpowered 
her; and when, by the assistance of a 
woman- servant and Hafed, she had been 
conducted to her own chamber, she re- 
quested to be left alone, but desired the 
Moor to remain within call. She could not 
have defined clearly her reason for making 
this request, but Hafed was associated in 
her still confused brain with Walter Gray, 
and to him all her bewildered thou^rhts 
were directed as to a point where she was 
to find either wreck or rescue. 
• The terrible doubt of her mother's guilt 
— she refused to accept her father's con- 
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demnation as proof of it — made it impera- 
tive upon her to forego, and at once, all 
further interviews with Walter; but she 
could not part from him without some 
explanation — she could not endure the 
thought that he would believe her fickle 
and changeable, or permit him to imagine 
that he had given her cause of offence. 

After a time she saw the way to acquaint 
him with this painful termination to their 
short, sweet dream of love, but the shock 
she had just sustained prevented its imme- 
diate accomplishment. She had therefore 
written the one brief line which Hafed had 
conveyed to Walter. 

The sun had set, and the young moon 
shone brightly over the dale of the Dove. 
The grey rocks, which rose like rugged 
walls on either side of the meandering river, 
picturesque at all times, now resembled 
some place in gnome-land, where silver 
held the place of stone, aiid every dewy 
leaf seemed to have a diamond covering. 
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The gurgling water, foaming around the 
boulders and rugged stones which impeded 
its course, seemed also like liquid silver, 
except when it flowed past the shadows of 
projecting rocks and overhanging trees. 

Walter leant against a large boulder on 
the edge of the stream, his eyes fixed upon 
the fissure in the rock, and which Alice 
had forbidden him to enter. 

He was doomed to a long watch, as Alice 
had tried again and again to write what she 
desired to say to him, and at last only suc- 
ceeded in producing a confused letter. Any 
other than a lover would have grown weary 
of his vigil, but Walter continued at his 
post until, by the course of the moon, he 
judged it to be nearly nine o'clock. His 
patience was to be rewarded, as a dim light 
shone in the opening in the rock, and pre- 
sently the figure of the Moor stood out 
boldly in the moonlight. Walter made his 
presence known, and then Hafed, gliding 
like a cat among the loose rocks which lay 
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scattered between them, descended to where 
Walter was standing, and gave him a letter 
which Alice had written. The Moor 
scarcely made any salutation, either on 
his approach or when he departed, and 
Walter was too much interested in the mis- 
sive he had received to heed the messenger. 
By the light of the moon Walter read as 
follows — 

"Dear Walter Gray, — I would not 
lay aside my maiden modesty and so ad- 
dress thee, did I not know that I shall 
never see thee more — unless what I dare 
still to hope may prove to be the truth, 
and then I should be too happy to have 
made known my love for thee. 

" I left thee this morning, Walter, with- 
out the consciousness of a sorrow ; I write 
to thee steeped to my lips in misery. I 
have tried again and again to tell you 
whence this change has come, but the 
words, as I wrote them, seemed to turn to 
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fire and blinded me. Walter, it is a sin to 
love as we have loved; but if a time should 

come when we may meet ^I know not 

what I write — farewell ! 

" Farewell ! A thousand words could not 
express more grief than that one — farewell I 
Keep the poor gift I send thee, for the sake 
of your most unhappy 

"Alice." 

Walter had read the letter twice before 
he looked for Hafed to deliver the love- 
token it mentioned, but the Moor had dis- 
appeared, and the light from the fi^ssure also. 

Walter was about to go in the pursuit of 
Hafed, when he heard a voice call — 

"Master Gray I" 

Walter turned instantly, and was sur- 
prised to see a man — ^it was Robin Hum- 
mall — coming towards him. 

Walter was in no humour to submit to 
an impertinence, and therefore he advanced 
to meet Hummall, saying — 

N 2 
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" Who are you, sir, that presumes to 
watch me?" 

"Master Walter Gray, I am a man of 
peace," replied Humraall, with a nasal 
drawl. 

" Thou art a prying knave," said Walter, 
" and it would be doing an act of right to 
cudgel thee for thy impertinence." 

" Nay, Master Gray,*' answered Hummall, 
in his natural tone, "I have not borne 
sickness by sea, and hunger by land, to be 
paid with a cudgel for bringing thee the 
king's message." 

" The king's message ! " said Walter, with 
surprise. " What jest is this ?" 

"No jest, sir," replied Hiiramall; "the 
king hath heard of thee as a likely young 
cock to fight in a battle royal." 

"Indeed, sir?" 

"You doubt me!" replied Hummall. 
" All I ask of thee is, that you will naeet 
some of the best men in this country 
within half an hour at Graseby Farm- 
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house, ruin as it is, and you will give me 
credit for being less of a saint than I look." 

Walter made no reply, but he thought, poor 
lover ! — " If Alice be lost to me, any enter- 
prise, however dangerous, will be welcome." 

« Come, sir," said HummaU, laying his 
hand lightly on Walter's shoulder, " don't 
let the pouting of a pretty wench make you 
suck in your cheeks like a blacksmith's 
bellows." 

Walter turned round sharply, as though 
he resented Hummall's familiarity ; but that 
worthy was not easily abashed, and he con- 
tinued — 

"Ah! that's the look for me. You'd 
stare misfortune out of countenance. Come, 
Master Gray, let us shake hands on this 
matter, and be friends." 

" I must know more of thee before I cry 
* yes' to that bargain," said Walter. " And 
is not that a man standing in the shadow of 
the Pike Rock?" 

" Possibly," replied HummaU. " I have 
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overstayed my appointment, and my friends 
may have come here to seek me." 

HummaU then placed his fingers to his 
lips and blew a loud, shrill whistle. It was 
instantly answered, and some four or five 
men discovered themselves, to the surprise 
and pardonable alarm of Walter. 

**We thought evil had come to thee, 
Robin," said Boardwine, " as Cocktail here 
reported you had entered the dale an hour 
before sunset." 

**You are honest fellows, camaradoes, 
and I thank ye for .the care of me," re- 
plied HummaU; "but I have been recruit- 
ing for the king's service, I trust. Master 
Walter Gray '' 

" Robin ! Robin !" said Boardwine, draw- 
ing Hummall aside, " that's my pretty little 
sheep, Robin ; if thou hast sheared him, 
I'll have my half of the fleece." 

" When did I wrong to a brother?' re- 
plied Hummall, in an undertone. "And 
now, Master Gray, these are the Mends I 
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told thee of — all deep in the king's con- 
fidence, and earnest workers in the king's 
cause — ^so much so that Crop-ears and 
Roundheads and other disloyal folk call 
us ' The King's Rogues.' " 

" The King's Rogues !" repeated Walter, 
not favourably impressed by the appearance 
of the group. 

"Yes, Master Gray," said Hummall, 
" and we are proud to be so distinguished. 
As we are to be friends, I hope, let me 
be plain with thee. As your privateers 
at sea, so we on land confiscate for the 
good of the king and the country — ^we 
being the country." 

Walter remained silent. 

" Now, these gentlemen and myself have 
heard that in Leyton Hall lie certain chests 
or caskets brimming with gold and jewels," 
said Hummall. " It would make too much 
stir to force admittance to this El Dorado, 
Master Gray; but as thou hast know- 
ledge of the way to come and go quietly 
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to this treasury which we claim in the 
king's name, we desire thy companionship/' 

"And dare you ask me to take part 
in such a robbery?" asked Walter, in- 
dignantly. 

"No players' speeches, Master Gray," 
replied Hummall, insolently. "Are you 
with us?" 

"No! a thousand times no!" exclaimed 
Walter. 

The words were scarcely uttered when, 
at a signal fropi Hummall, Walter's head 
was covered with a cloak, his limbs strapped 
together, and in this powerless condition 
he was conscious of being borne away he 
knew not whither. 

The gift for Walter which Alice had con- 
fided to Hafed was her miniature — one of 
those masterpieces of art, of which some ex- 
amples have come down to us. The Moor, 
whose love for his mistress was only equalled 
by his jealousy of Walter, had learned from 
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Alice that she and her lover were never 
likely to meet again; and as he looked 
upon the counterfeit face of the one he loved, 
he resolved to retain the picture. He had 
not, however, reached the Hall, before his 
better nature chided him for bis unfaith- 
fulness, and hurrying back he had hoped 
to have given the miniature to Walter, 
He arrived, however, only in time to wit- 
ness the act of violence committed by the 
King's Rogues. Hafed's blood was roused 
by what he had seen, and he resolved to 
follow the assailants of Walter, and, if pos- 
sible, effect his rescue. 

As Hafed stole along, availing himself 
of every projecting rock or bush for the 
purpose of concealment, he came suddenly 
upon a man who. was apparently engaged 
also in watching the retreating Rogues. 
Hafed was quickly on his defence, but the 
man he had surprised explained by action 
and a few plain words, which Hafed ap- 
peared to understand, that he had Walter's 
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safety in view. This man was Eeuben, 
and Hafed could not have met with a more 
determined helper. 

The fellows who had seized Walter 
carried him with little difficulty to the 
dismantled, farm-house where we first met 
them, and having reached the room usually 
appropriated to their meetings, the cloak 
was removed from Walter's head, and his 
limbs were unbound. 

" You must pardon our rough courtesy, 
Master Gray," said Hummall, "but time 
presses, and' we have much work to do 
before the morning." 

« The gentleman cannot complain of his 
bearers," remarked Cocktail; "we carried 
him as tenderly as though he had been a 
babe in his long-coats. Our care is surely 
worth a bottle or two of double ale — eh, 
Master Gray?" 

" Now that I know your honourable call- 
ing," said Walter, " I were a fool to hesitate. 
My purse, sir/' and he threw a leathern 
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pouch containing a few pieces of money on 
the table. 

The chink of the coin sounded like music 
to his captors, and more than one hand 
was extended to secure the bag. Board- 
wine, however, with the quickness of a 
hawk, threw himself upon the prize, ex- 
claiming — 

" Fie, gentlemen, fie ! would you rob the 
exchequer ?" 

" Cease scrambling for such a petty 
quarry: you shall stoop to-night at true 
game," said Hummall; and then, turning 
to . Walter, he continued, " How say ye. 
Master Gray ; are you willing to do us the 
slight service we have need of from you? 
Show us the secret way to Ley ton Hall?" 

" You have had my answer," replied 
Walter. 

" Then, gentlemen, we will trust to pick 
and crowbar. In the meantime. Master 
Gray, we will care for your safety until 
we can secure you a voyage to Holland." 
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" To Holland !" exclaimed Walter, 
alarmed for the first time. 

" Ay, sir — a, rare place, where the land's 
half water and the men all breeches," said 
Hummall, with a coarse laugh. 

" You wiU not commit such violence?" 

"Tes; as the King's Rogues, we can 
afibrd to be liberal," said Hummall. '' Com- 
mon knaves would tighten your neckband 
or open an artery : we send you to see the 
world gratis." 

" You are bold villains !" said Walter. 

" You flatter us,'* replied HummalL with 
a bow. " Gentlemen, you will show Master 
Gray to the only spare chamber in this 
poor dwelling, and I will send you pre- 
sently the best out of Zedekiah's cellar." 

A lusty cheer was the answer to this 
address ; and as soon as Hummall had left, 
Walter saw to his dismay that the spare 
chamber was beneath the floor of the room 
where he was, and that access to it was by 
a trap in. the floor. 
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Walter felt that remonstrance would be 
vain ; and scorning to show a white feather, 
he descended the steps when required to do 
so without a word, and then found himself 
in total darkness. 

' The villanous scheme which Hummall 
had concocted for robbing Leyton HaU had 
nearly been frustrated, for to his horror he 
found, on arriving at Waterwell's alehouse, 
that a party of mounted soldiers had halted 
there, and were likely to remain for the night. 

Hummall instantly assumed his best 
Puritanical manner and boldly mixed with 
the soldiers, saluting the comet who com- 
nianded them. 

" You march late, friend, dosl thou not?" 
asked Hummall, carelessly. 

"Yea," replied the cornet; "we had 
hoped to have reached Castleton to-night, 
but we missed the road. We are in pur- 
suit of a band of desperadoes, of whom 
thou mayst have heard — the King's 
Rogues, as they are called." 
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"I have heard of the knaves," replied 
Robin. " Hath not the Council put a price 
upon their heads?" 

" Yes," answered the cornet ; " a hundred 
pound." 

" For the lump ?" asked Hummall. 

The comet bowed affirmatively 

" And you will abide the danger of the 
capture?" 

" Assuredly," replied the comet. 

" Then I will as assuredly deliver them 
into thy hands." 

"When?" 

"At mid-day to-morrow, if the gold- 
finches of the Council do sing in their 
cage," said Hummall, holding open the 
pocket of his doublet. 

"Fear not for your reward, man,*' re- 
plied the cornet. "Where shall we 
meet ?" 

"Continue thy rout to Castleton," said 
Hummall. "There is a hostelry called 
* The Miners,' where I will join thee at day- 
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break. To remain here would alarm the 
country ; so keep a still tongue, and ride 
forward." 

The comet soon marshalled his little 
troop, and acting in conformity with certain 
instructions given by Hummall, the march 
to Castleton was resumed. 

Master Robin Hummall fairly laughed 
aloud when the last trooper rode from the 
door, and having ordered the liquor for his 
comrades, and a bottle of ale for his own 
drinking, he filled a small silver pipe with 
a pinch or two of real Trinidado, and 
smoked as though it were a calumet of 
peace. 

" Ha !" thought Hummall, as he blew a 
wreath of smoke from between his lips, 
" this is picking pockets with both hands. 
He will march his men out of our way 
until I and my fellows have done our 
devoirs at Leyton Hall, and then my worthy 
friends, my King's Rogues, look to your 
necks. The Parliament gibbets will silence 
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your scandals of cavaliero Robin, and put 
a cool hundred into his pocket." And so 
the cold-blooded knave smoked and rumi- 
nated. 

Reuben and Hafed had seen all that had 
transpired between Walter and his captors, 
and had devised the best means which pre- 
sented themselves for the deliverance of 
Walter Gray. Reuben knew how much the 
neighbouring peasants stood in fear of the 
desperate ruflSians who had done the recent 
violence, and also how disinclined any would 
be to serve a cause which had his advocacy. 
Even Mistress Leyton would not permit him 
to approach her ; but Providence had sent 
Hafed to aid in the rescue of Walter Gray. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The unusual and continued absence of 
Walter occasioned considerable surprise and 
alarm to his aunt, who had been greatly 
disturbed also by her interview with 
Reuben. 

" There is a bright moon/' said Mistress 
Leyton to Tabitha, "and the boy knows 
every yard of ground, I have heard him 
say, for miles around." 

"There is no fear of harm to Master 
Walter, madam," replied Tabitha, "not 
more than many a youth hath encountered 
and come off scathless." 

" What mean you, Tabitha ?" asked the 
mistress. 

Tabitha then repeated to her mistress all 
that she had heard from the boy, and also 
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illustrated the narrative by describing how 
she had set word-traps to catch Master 
Walter's secret, if he had one. Tabitha pro- 
nounced that there was a lady in the case. 

Mistress Leyton was puzzled and vexed. 
Who was this stranger who had become 
possessed, by the injustice of the times, of 
her husband's ancestral home? — who this 
girl, if indeed there were any cause for 
Tabitha's surmises? Her waiting-maid, 
she knew, was rather experienced in such 
matters, being, as Jacob Magnus had once 
described her, "a chicken of a forward 
hatch ;" and it was the privilege of her class 
to know more of the secrets of a family 
than the head of it ever suspected. : 

" The youth is flesh and blood, madam," 
said Tabitha, " and thou wouldst not have 
him of ice or marble. If what Dickson 
says be true, and he kissed the maiden^s 
hand at parting, be sure he will not rest 
until he hath tried the flavour of her 
lips." 
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"Tabitha," replied Mistress Leyton, "you 
are somewhat free spoken, and — ^gracious ! 
was not there a noise at the window?" 

Tabitha, after a moment's hesitation, 
withdrew the curtain, and then cried out, 
evidently greatly alarmed. 

"What ails thee, girl?" asked Mistress 
Leyton. 

"There is a black, evil-looking man — 
though, now I remember, such a one is 
said to be at the Hall," said Tabitha. 

Mistress Leyton withdrew the curtain 
which Tabitha had closed again, and saw 
Hafed, who now tapped loudly at the window. 

" Admit the man instantly," said Mistress 
Leyton; "doubtless he brings some news 
of Waiter." 

Tabitha would have delegated this duty 
to David, the man-servant, had not her 
curiosity overcome her fears; and opening 
the house door, she beckoned Hafed to follow 
her to her mistress. 

The light of a large wax taper fell full 

o 2 
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on the face of Mistress Leyton as Hafed 
entered, and when he saw the still comely 
features of the lady, he started with evident 
surprise. He did not reflect upon the 
cause, but instantly endeavoured to convey 
the purport of his visit. As we have said, 
the Moor could understand the meaning of 
many English words, but could pronounce 
only a very few, and those with great diffi- 
culty. 

"What are you seeking here at this 
hour?" asked Mistress Leyton. "Are you 
from the Hall?" 

Hafed was greatly excited by his in- 
ability to convey what he desired to make 
known; until pointing to a portrait of 
Walter and reiterating his name, gesticu- 
lating and working his expressive features, 
he contrived to inform Mistress Leyton 
that Walter was in danger. 

Tabitha immediately summoned the ser- 
ving-man, but could hardly speak for 
terror. David, having served in the king's 
army until the fatal day at Worcester, 
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was always ready for a fray if one came 
in his way. He instantly divined that hard 
knocks were needed somewhere, and hasten- 
ing to the homestead adjoining the garden, 
he blew on a great cow's-horn a lusty 
blast, and aroused three or four farming 
men, much to their especial wonder. 

"Bring thee flails and thee pitchforks, 
lads, Master Walter is in trouble. Stir thee, 
lads, stir thee," and in a few minutes David, 
armed with tuck andpetronel, had marshal- 
led his irregulars and was ready to march. ^ 

Hafed, who rarely carried other wea- 
pon than the dagger at his girdle, was 
also armed with a short sword belonging 
to Walter. Before he left the room he 
placed in Tabitha's hand the miniature of 
his young mistress, and, pointing to the 
portrait of Walter, made the quickwitted 
waiting-maid understand that "the coun- 
terfeit presentiment " was to be given to her 
young master when he returned. 

When the men had departed and Mistress 
Ley ton had recovered somewhat from the 
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alarm and excitement occasioned by Hafed's 
communication, Tabitha mentioned the 
charge she had received from Hafed. 

"Here is the painting- " but Tabitha 

paused, struck by the wonderful resem- 
blance of the miniature to her mistress. 

"Why do you stare so, girl?" asked 
Mistress Ley ton; "give me the painting." 

Tabitha obeyed ; but no sooner had Mis- 
tress Leyton scanned the features than she 
uttered a loud cry, pressing her hand upon 
her forehead, as though some great over- 
whelming thought oppressed her brain.' 

"What is this !" shecried at length. " This 
face — it must be — here, girl, unclasp my 
neck-brooch ?" 

Mistress Leyton then took from her bosom 
the miniature of a child, and held it by the 
side of the one she had received from Tabitha. 

" I cannot be deceived — I am sure I can- 
not ! These are the features of my child ; 
each infant beauty ripened by womanhood. 
Did he say her name?" 
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" No, madam !" replied Tabitha, wonder- 
ing at what she saw. 

" But why do I ask a name ?" exclaimed 
Mistress Ley ton, kissing the portrait; "as 
though my love could be deceived; those 
eyes have looked upon me in my dreams — 
those lips kissed mine ! Could they speak 
they would call me mother !" 

Poor lady ! she could endure bravely na 
longer, but yielding to her woman's weak- 
ness, wept convulsively. Tabitha had had 
many sad experiences of her mistress's sud- 
den attacks of acute suffering, and knowing 
that they must have their way, she let her 
weep unquestioned. 

" To-morrow — ^to-morrow," Mistress Ley- 
ton said, " I will know the truth or false- 
hood of my surmise. I will to bed now^ 
Tabitha — ^you shall wait the return of 
Walter. To-morrow I will go to Leyton 
Hall;" but to- morrow came and she was 
helpless to move or think. She was ill — 
very ill. 
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Hafed in the meantime led the little 
party, bent upon relieving Walter Gray, 
but it was nearly midnight before Graseby 
Farmhouse was reached. The place was in 
perfect darkness, except where the moonlight 
stole through the casements and dilapi- 
dated roof. In the room where the despera- 
does usually assembled there was still a 
few embers^ smouldering on the hearth, and 
as the apartment was used for "parlour, 
kitchen, and hall," there was the aroma 
of some savoury mess mingling with the 
odour of tobacco. 

On the table among the dibris of a coarse 
meal and drinking bout, was the remains of 
a large candle of tallow, such as were made 
by peasant women for domestic use. This 
was soon lighted, but no trace of Walter 
could be found. Hafed at last commenced 
searching the floor, and his quick eye soon 
detected the trap-door leading to the cellar, 
and upon which a heavy table had been 
placed. 
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" Young master's prison, I'd be sworn," 
said David. *' Quick, lads. Shove away 
the table and up with the trap." 

David then called aloud Walter's name, 
and was rejoiced to hear his young master 
reply : 

" Hillo ! David. I'm here in limbo, 
bound hand and foot, and nearly starved 
with cold and hunger." 

The fellows by whom Walter had been 
kidnapped had taken effectual means to 
keep him prisoner, as his hands and feet were 
strapped together so artistically that there 
could be no doubt but the operator had 
had much personal experience. ^ 

Walter was much surprised to see Hafed 
among his liberators, but there was no time 
to waste in inquiries or conjectures. 

Walter had gathered from what he had 
overheard, that the King's Rogues meditated 
an attack upon Leyton Hall, and that they 
must by this hour be at their dishonest 
work. David therefore knocked up some 
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five or six persons, to whom he was 
known in the adjacent village ; but such was 
the terror inspired by the King's Rogues, 
that before the relieving party was half a 
mile on its way most of David's new allies 
had deserted. 

But where was Reuben? 

Having satisfied himself that Hafed com- 
prehended the danger to which Walter was 
exposed, and that the Moor could make 
himself intelligible to Walter's friends at the 
Grange, Reuben had started ofi^ in pursuit 
of the troopers, then on their way to Cas- 
tleton. He knew that as the road was 
rough and circuitous, he might be fortu- 
nate enough to overtake them by crossing 
a moorland which lay between two lofty 
hills, which could only be traversed by one 
well acquainted with the almost undistin- 
guishable track, and in this expectation he 
was not disappointed. 

The Rogues, however, had gone straight 
to their work above an hour before, and 
would no doubt have secured their prize 
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but from the appearance of lights moving 
about the Hall, until they became station- 
ary in the two chambers of Alice and her 
father. 

The absence of Hafed was inexplicable 
to his master, who, wearied at last, laid 
down on his couch without undressing, and 
was soon asleep. 

Not so Alice, she knew the business on 
which Hafed had been despatched, and 
distracted herself with a hundred wild 
conjectures as to the cause of his detention. 
Had Walter been so much disturbed by 
what she had written, that he had by some 
angry word given offence to the fiery Moor ? 
Had ill come to Walter, and did Hafed hesi- 
tate to 'meet her? Or had the faithful ser- 
vant fallen a victim to his devotedness to 
his dear mistress? 

Alice could not sleep, but she had dis- 
missed her attendant to her chamber 
desiring to be aroused when Hafed re- 
turned. It was near midnight when Alice 
heard a noise, which was not a knocking 
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or any other appeal for admission. As 
she listened, she fancied she could hear the 
hum of many voices, and then presently 
there came a crash, as though one of the 
lower windows had been opened by vio- 
lence. Alice was a brave woman, and 
without any further hesitation she took the 
lamp burning upon her table and proceeded 
in the direction of the noise. It was use- 
less, she thought, to disturb her blind 
father, and to rouse the domestics before 
discovering the necessity for so doing never 
occurred to her. 

The room whence the noise had pro- 
ceeded was the one usually occupied by her 
father, and therein was a large chest of 
oak, containing several small caskets — 
some clasped with steel or brass, and others 
merely of strong workmanship, secured by 
lock and key. Alice knew that more than 
one enclosed precious stones of great value, 
and that others were the depositories of 
bonds and deeds and similar documents. 
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As she approached the door she thought 
she heard the click of a flint and steel, as 
though some one were striking a light. No, 
she was not mistaken, and soon a strong 
stream of light came through the large key- 
hole of the door and played upon the wall 
opposite. The heart of Alice beat quickly, 
and she hesitated how to act. The door 
of the room she knew was locked, and 
the key hanging to her father's girdle. She 
listened at the door for a time, and heard 
the voices of men speaking in whispers. 
Now and then an angry oath reached her 
ear, and from the sounds which succeeded 
she fancied that some one was attempting to 
open the oak chest! 

Alice was alarmed, and with all speed 
hastened to her father and aroused him. 
In a few rapid words she informed him of 
what she thought was in progress, and 
Leyton, blind as he was, resolved to know 
the cause of his daughter's fears. 

Led by Alice, Leyton, having selected 
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the proper key from the few which he 
carried, opened the door of his treasury, 
and was instantly surrounded by Hummall 
and his burglarious fellows. 

"What means this intrusion, my mas- 
ters ?" said Leyton. " As I hear there are 
many of you, your purpose, I suppose, 
is easily divined?" 

" There are enow of us. Master May- 
bourne, to overset any that this house 
holds," replied Hummall, " and we are dis- 
posed to deal fairly with you. Nay, mis- 
tress, you need not cling to your father 
so closely. We are Cavaliers, and respect 
beauty." 

"Ye are rogues and cut-throats," cried 
Leyton, " as you should know to your cost 
if I had but sight to guide my hand." 

" Be not foul-lipped an' you desire to 
escape the gag and the strappado," said 
Hummall, fiercely. " Say us fairly, and 
we content ourselves with such loose mat- 
ters as lie ready to our hands. Rouse us 
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by ill words or threats of danger, and we 
know how to make still tongues, though it 
involve the opening of a vein or two." 

"Do not provoke these men, father," 
said Alice. "Let them have what they 
seek, and begone." 

"Well said, fair mistress," cried Cock- 
tail ; " and spare us the sweat and 
labour of forcing this d — ^ble piece of oak 
carpentry. A crow may peck at it till 
doomsday." 

" The key of this chest. Master May- 
bourne," said Hummall, boldly. 

Leyton replied by throwing his keys 
upon the floor. 

'^Unmannerly and foolish, sir," said 
Hummall; "but for old recollections, I 
would make fair mistress pick them up 
again." But Cocktail had already secured 
the keys, and was fitting them to the locks 
of the great chest. 

When the lid was raised, the expectant 
thieves crowded round and stared with 
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admiration at the accumulated caskets, all 
promising to contain a store of booty. 

Alice and her father stood without speak- 
ing — almost breathless — the one from fear, 
the other from suppressed indignation. 

What noise is that? Surely the tramp 
of men, unheard by the rogues, now intent 
on the plunder they had secured. 

Leyton'e quick ear caught the sound 
also, and, pressing Alice closely to his side, 
whispered — " This may be a rescue.'' 

Scarcely had he spoken the words when 
Hafed, followed by Walter and a dozen or 
more of the troopers, rushed into the room, 
to the consternation of the rogues, who saw 
instantly that they were overmatched, and 
at the mercy of their captors. 

"Don't fire, gentlemen — don't strike!" 
cried Boardwine. " There is no use alarm- 
ing young mistress here, and filling the 
house with the smell of villanous gun- 
powder. There lies my weapon ;" and he cast 
his formidable-looking sword upon the floor. 
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" So, Master Walter Gray," sard Hum- 
mall, recovering from his surprise, "you 
would not use your knowledge for our ad- 
vantage, but in return for our foolish 
clemency in not giving thee thy quietus, 
thou hast shown the way to our destruction." 

" Even so, rogue," replied Walter. 

" Then let me die easy," said Hummall, 
as he discharged a petronel aimed at the 
breast of Walter Gray. Tliere was a sharp 
cry and a heavy fall, a piercing scream 
from Alice, and then, when the smoke 
had cleared away, stretched on the floor 
lay Reuben Studley. 

Yes, he had seen the direction of Hum- 
mall's aim, and, regardless of his life, he 
had thrown himself before Walter; and 
the smile upon his face implied a hope 
that his voluntary death might be accepted 
as some atonement for the wrongs he had 
done when living. 

The shot had taken effect in the neck, 
and though the blood flowed ffeely, David, 
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who took charge of the wounded man, did 
not consider it to be fatal — and the old 
campaigner professed to have some skill in 
surgery. 

The Parliament's troopers made short 
work with the King's Rogues. They 
strapped each of the rascals to the crupper 
of a horse, and in that manner set out for 
the town of Derby, where the rest of the 
regiment was lying. Spent and footsore 
were the rascals all when they reached the 
end of the journey. 

There was soon a finish of these dishonest 
knaves. Some were sent to the Barbadoes, 
whilst others were draughted into the navy 
— a worse fate than that which had be- 
fallen their comrades, as to a man they had 
an unconquerable disrelish for water* Robin 
Hummall slipped his head out of a halter 
for a time by turning traitor to the king, 
for whom he had professed such devotion, 
and in whose name he had been guilty of 
such rogueries. 
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As soon as Walter was satisfied that Alice 
and her father were in the hands of friends^ 
and in safety, he hastened to the Grange^ 
knowing that his long absence must have 
been a source of great anxiety to his kind 
aunt. 

There were lights burning in Mistress. 
Leyton's room, and in that part of the 
building which Tabitha considered to be 
under her dominion. 

Walter was soon heard and admitted hy 
the drowsy waiting-woman, who — cross »- 
drowsy people generally are — ^addressed 
Walter rather uncivilly. 
. " A pretty time of night, my young mty. 
to be abroad, alarming the whole household^ 
and almost frightening my good mistress to 
death." 

" Has my aunt been so much concerned?*'' 
asked Walter. 

" Of a truth has she !" said Tabitha, an- 
noyed that her own disturbanqe did not 
seem to afiect Walter one jot. 

p 2 
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" Can I go to her?" asked Walter. 

"What next will you ask?" replied 
Tabitha. "My mistress needs not to be 
disturbed further than she has been to- 
night already; and now — thanks to a 
posset I gave her an hour ago — she sleeps, 
though with troubled dreams." 

" I will explain all to her in the morning/' 
said Walter, making a show of retiring. 

*^And why not now?" asked Tabitha; 
" should my mistress wake it may be she 
would not sleep again without knowing 
what has detained you abroad." 

" Then call me if she does, Tabitha, and I 
will come to her. Good night," and Walter 
turned to go to his bed. 

He paused at the door and asked, 
"Tabitha, didst thou ever hear speak of 
Reuben Studley?" 

" Reuben Studley !" exclaimed Tabitha, 
in a low whisper; "that name must not be 
spoken in this house, or within hearing of 
thy aunt." 
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"Why SO?" 

" That were a story for my mistress only 
to confide to you, not for me/' replied 
Tabitha. "As you value my mistress's 
health — ^and life perhaps — speak not that 
man's name to her." 

"I will mind me of your caution, 
Tabitha," said Walter. 

"But to me 'twere another guess sort 
of thing," said Tabitha; "what of him. 
Master Walter ?" 

"You shall know all anon, Tabitha. 
Good night," answered Walter, and left the 
room. 

" You have lost somewhat by your 
silence, young sir," muttered Tabitha. 
" An' you had thought me worthy to have 
been in your secret, this pretty toy should 
have lain under thy pillow." Tabitha took 
the miniature of Alice from her pocket as 
she spoke, and placed it in an escritoir be- 
longing to her mistress, and then retired to 
bed. 
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With the morning had come a slight re- 
turn of Mistress Leyton's old malady, and 
fihe sat in moody silence hour by hour, and 
then only talked of her lost child and her 
cruel husband. The physician who had 
attended her during her former attack 
again proved successful, but not until 
many days had passed. He had made 
eflfective use of the miniature, and when 
Mistress Leyton became convalescent, her 
chief solace appeared to be the contempla- 
tion of the semblance of her child. Yes ! it 
was her child's features that she looked 
upon, and Walter had confirmed her in 
this conviction by mentioning the name of 
Alice, and would have made conjecture cer- 
tain by going to Leyton Hall had not Mis- 
tress Leyton forbidden him. 

" No, Walter," she said; "it is I alone 
who should claim my daughter. I have 
been long parted from her, and she believes 
because I was unworthy to be her mother. 
I will go and claim my right to be acknow- 
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ledged an honourable woman and a chaste 
wife. When those concessions shall have 
been made I will demand my child. I 
alone can do this." 

Walter could but assent to this self-vindi- 
cation, as it were, but he fretted and chafed 
at the tardiness of his aunt's recovery, 
which kept him — ^he was sure of that — 
from his full acceptance as Alice's lover by 
her father — he was sure of that also— 
although he had now interrupted the 
happy course of their true love. 

The sun shone brightly, and the wild- 
flowers by the way-side, and the young 
leaves on the hedge-boughs, had a look of 
peaceful thankfulness, strangely at variance 
with the agitating hopes and fears strug- 
gling in the brain of Mistress Leyton. Her 
jennet's head was towards the Hall, and her 
purpose was to win justice for herself, and 
acceptance for her nephew Walter. 

Twenty years had passed since she rode a 
happy bride beneath the canopy formed by 
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the stately trees which led to Leyton Hall. 
What joy then awaited her ! Honour! — 
love ! greeted her at every turn, and beneath 
yonder deserted roof she had known the 
crowning blessing of a woman's life when 
she became a mother. In those rooms, 
through whose dingy window-panes the sun 
can scarcely find its way, her darling child 
had made home Paradise ! There she had 
lisped her father's name! There she had 
tottered from his knee to her mother's lap, 
and crowed with delight at the perilous 
achievement ! Oh, why will those memories 
come and make her weep, when she should 
be " knit up in steel," to ask for justice— 
to claim the compensation due to her for 
all the wrong and suffering she had known 
so undeservedly ! 

Could she forgive the past? 

Oh, yes ! if she had borne a thousand times 
as much, so that her forgiveness would give 
her back her husband's love and trust, and 
the companionship of her child. She always 
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remembered Alice as a child, never associat- 
ing her with the passing time ; and it was not 
until she saw the miniature that she had 
thought of Alice as a matured woman — a 
lovely reflex of herself when she had been 
young and happy. And thus, as she drew 
nearer and nearer to the place of trial, did 
Maud think of Alice. 

Walter with heaving bosom and trem- 
bling hand struck the huge knocker on its 
bolt, and every blow beat on Maud's heart. 
No one answered the summons. Walter 
knocked again and rang a great bell which 
hung at a postern gate in the garden wall. 
The clang and clatter roused the rooks 
nestling in the great trees, and set them 
cawing and whirling round. Were they 
giving welcome to the true mistress of 
Leyton Hall ? Or were they scaring her 
away again to endure the new-old-sorrow 
from which she was trying to escape ? 

At last the door was opened by an old 
man, whose scarred face declared his profes- 
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sion had been a perilous one, and that he bore 
the certificate of his deserving in his front. 

"We have business with Master May- 
bourne," said Walter; **can we see him?" 

"Not here," replied the man; "he left 
here more than a week agone." 

"Left the Hall?' asked Walter, earnestly. 

" Yea, sir ; he hath gone to London, but 
to what part of that growing city I know 
not," said the man. " He set off in much 
haste, and I and my dame are the only 
inmates, save a farming man and a boy." 

Mistress Leyton would have fallen from 
her jennet had not David run to her 
assistance. 

"What, ho!" cried the man. "Judith, 
a draught of water, quick. The lady is 
seized with faintness. 

" Thanks, my good man !" said Maud, 
after she had tasted a little of the water. 
"And you — you know not where your 
master may be found, save that he has 
gone to London ?" 
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" No, madam," replied the man. " I 
served under him and the great Prince 
Rupert, and being too old for service, and 
on the wrong side for a pension ^" 

"Thanks! here is a piece of silver. I 
will send to thee a few days hence, and if 
you can give me more tidings of where I 
may have speech of your master, I will 
reward thee well." 

"I would I could serve thee, madam," 
said the old man, " but I fear me I shall 
know nothing more than at present ; but as I 
hear you shall know.'- 

Mistress Leyton and Walter turned away 
from the door of Leyton Hall, each with 
their own particular sorrow, and no word 
was spoken until they had reached the 
Grange. 

" Do not go forth again to-night, Walter," 
said Mistress Leyton, holding up her cheek 
for Walter to kiss ; " I want to talk with 
you about matters which concern us both 
nearly. 
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Walter promised to wait his aunt's plea- 
sure ; and as neither had appetite for their 
mid-day meal, they did not meet again 
until supper-time. 

Mistress Leyton then told Walter what 
she believed to be her relationship to Alice 
and her father Mayboume, and of the wrong 
which had been done to her by Leyton's 
unjust suspicions, and his hasty, unjusti- 
fiable condemnation. They had learned 
that he and her child were within the limits 
of one city, and she was resolved, if she 
knocked at every door, to find them out. 

Would Walter take his part in this dis- 
covery ? 

Who could doubt his answer? 

As soon as this interview with Mistress 
Leyton was over, David, to whose charge 
the care of Reuben had been confided, came 
to Walter and told him that the man 
was dying, and that neither priest nor 
presbyter could shrive him, he had said, 
until he had seen Walter. 
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Reuben presented a much less repulsive 
appearance now that he had been carefully 
tended for a few days. His matted locks 
had been combed, and his unkempt beard 
had been trimmed into order. There was 
also a solemn look of death in his face ; 
and those who stood beside his couch felt 
into whose awful Presence he was about 
to pass. Walter knew also that what 
others considered to have been a deed of 
impulsive bravery, was a determined act 
of atonement for a great sin committed, 
whose value the merciful Judge alone could 
estimate at its proper worth. 

Reuben requested to be left with Walter 
for a few minutes; and when the other 
persons had withdrawn from the room, he 
said — 

'*Take your tablets, sir, and write as I 
shall speak. The words must be few, but 
you will attest them, and men will believe 
what you say — ^perhaps believe me, now 
that I am dying." 
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Walter did not hesitate to do as Reuben 
requested, and with great effort the dying 
man confessed the vUlany he had practised 
upon Leyton, and the motive he had had 
in doing so. He then attempted to make 
his cross to his signature] which Walter 
had written, but the pen fell from his 
fingers; and murmuring "Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them," Reuben 
Studley died. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The abdication of Richard Cromwell gave 
renewed hopes to the Royalists ; and General 
Monk, after a perplexing reticence, having 
declared for the restoration of the king, 
Charles and the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Kent landed at Dover, and, amidst the 
noisiest acclamations and the most frantic 
demonstrations of loyalty, made their way 
to London. The streets were strewed with 
flowers, and the houses decorated with 
banners, streamers, and tapestries. The 
conduits flowed with wine, and the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, dressed out in 
all the splendour of the civic court, met 
the king. And so on to Whitehall, until 
the royal ears must have been deafened 
by the braying of trumpets and the shout- 
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ing of the loyal citizens. No wonder thrffc 
Charles, it is chronicled, said it had been 
clearly his own fault that he had remained 
so long in exile. " The king had got his 
own again," and we all know what the 
lessons of adversity had taught the man 
Charles Stuart. 

The conspicuous part which Leyton had 
taken up to the fight at Naseby, and his 
marked recognition by the king and the 
gallant Prince Rupert, had rendered him 
very popular with the cavaliers, who did 
not fail to make his presence in London 
known to Rupert, who had lost sight of the 
comrade that had fought by his side through 
many a bloody day. Rupert had been ap- 
prized of Leyton's loss of sight at the time 
of its occurrence, and the misfortune excited 
the strongest sympathy in the breast of the 
gallant prince. 

Leyton was sent for to Court at Rupert's 
instigation, and was most graciously re- 
ceived, but it was at the prince's lodgings 
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m Whitehall that the blind cavalier had 

* 

the greatest honour and influence. Many 
of the losing faction, who feared to suffer 
the consequences of their adherence to the 
Commonwealth, sought the good offices of 
Leyton — ^ blind Poet among the number — 
and he had thus the satisfaction of return, 
ing many of the obligations which he had in- 
curred to those who had served him when the 
sun was shining on the other side of the way. 
Leyton had therefore, after a time, to dis- 
card his assumed name of Maybourne, and 
again take part in the discharge of active 
duties which he had thought he had aban- 
doned for ever. 

The gratification which Leyton expe- 
rienced from the restoration of the king, 
and the triumph of that cause for which he 
had endured so much, was sadly alloyed by 
his domestic sorrows. To the loss of sight 
he had been long resigned, and his grief at 
what he believed the cruel abandonment of 
his wife had yielded greatly to the assuag- 
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ing influences of time, until recent events 
had renewed it in all its poignancy. It was 
even increased by a consciousness that 
Alice was a participator in his shame and 
sorrow, and of this he was made painfully 
aware by her altered manner and the ab- 
sence of that cheerfulness which had often 
imparted its sunshine to his clouded mind. 

With mutual consideration for each 
other, they had rarely spoken of the oc- 
currences at the Hall, as Leyton could not 
disguise from himself the conviction that 
Alice did not coincide with him in the con- 
demnation of her mother, and appeared to 
believe that he had too readily accepted 
the accusations of her detractors as proofs 
of her guilt. This conviction at times made 
him question the justness of his own con- 
duct, and almost disposed him to institute 
new inquiries, the more so as Providence 
had brought them so strangely again to- 
gether. But the settled belief of years 
could not be readily disturbed, and he dis- 
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missed the doubts which arose in his mind 
as the weak suggestions of the love he had 
borne to Maud, and which would not die 
out. 

The very striking change in Alice's ap- 
pearance — the cheeks which grew paler 
day by day— the eyes which so often gave 
evidence of some hidden sorrow — could not 
fail to attract the attention of those who, 
either from gratitude or sympathy, gathered 
about Le3rton, seeking to alleviate the soli- 
tude of the blind nian. At last Leyton 
heard from their lips of the existence of a 
change, which he had long suspected and 
almost seen with the eyes of paternal love. 
He alone knew the cause, and how difficult 
it was of remedy. 

" Time works wonders," however, and we 
must be content to wait patiently, and note 
the running of the sand in the old magi- 
cian's glass. 

The disappointment which Mistress Ley- 
ton had experienced by the departure of 
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the inmates of the Hall was great indeed ; 
but she was so satisfied that her daughter 
and her husband were within reach of dis- 
covery, that the new difficulties which in- 
terposed made her only more resolute and 
brave. She determined to go at once to 
London, and by the help of such friends as 
still remained to her, endeavour to procure 
for herself that justice which had been 
denied so long, and efiect her restoration 
to the honourable position of wife and 
mother, which she had never forfeited. 

Walter was rejoiced to learn this deter- 
mination on the part of his aunt. He 
strengthened it by the revelation of what 
had taken place between himself and 
Reuben Studley, and of which he had 
hitherto kept Mistress Leyton in ignorance, 
at the earnest solicitation of Tabitha, who 
feared to provoke the return of the dis- 
tressing malady which seemed to be attend- 
ant on any mention of those perfidious 
scandals which had destroyed the happiness 
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of Mistress Ley ton's life. To Walter's grati- 
fication, however, the communication he had 
made to his aunt produced the most satisfac-^ 
tory results, as the fortuitous circumstances 
which had combined to bring the long- 
estranged together, and to wring from the 
wretched traducer a confession of his vil- 
lany, inspired Mistress Leyton with a con- 
fidence that the truth was about to be 
acknowledged; and the strong excitement 
which had recently possessed her changed 
to a steadfast patience, which promised to 
render the work she had before her more 
certain of accomplishment. 

The journey to London having been 
made, Walter, under the directions of his 
aunt, endeavoured to find out certain of the 
friends to whpm the Leytons had been 
known in former years, but by whom they 
were doubtlessly forgotten, or remembered 
only to her disadvantage. 

Time, indeed, had worked many changes, 
even in the old City itself. Houses had 
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changed tenants, who had gone away and 
left no trace of their whereabout. New 
streets or clusters of houses had sprung 
up where green fields had been a few short 
years before. The population, despite the 
ravages of civil war, had increased and 
multiplied, and Walter was many days 
before he could gain any tidings of those 
whom he sought. Indeed, it was not until 
Tabitha had suggested the probability of 
her uncle Magnus being still alive — she 
had heard nothing of him for some years — 
and that she should accompany Walter on 
a visit to the Mermaid, that a clue was ob- 
tained to the family of the Newberrys, the 
oldest friends of Mistress Leyton. 

It was nearly mid-day when Walter Gray 
and Tabitha left their lodging in Chancery- 
lane to make their visit to the Merma,id. 
As they passed down Fleet-street, the im- 
pudent apprentices, standing at the doors 
of their masters' booths to solicit custom, 
did not fail to exercise their Cockney wit on 
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them, as it must be confessed there was a 
rustical cut about Walter; and Tabitha, 
though London born, had lived so long in 
Derbyshire, that she had lost all trace of 
her City breeding. 

"What do ye lack, gentles?" was the 
cry, as they passed on. *' Napery for house- 
keeping, my noble bridegroom!" "Or,'* 
quoth another, ** a gold ring that will wear 
out two husbands, and St. Bridget's is over 
the way, my pretty one." Neither Walter 
nor Tabitha heeded these gibes, but smiled 
and passed on until they came to the con- 
duit which stood opposite Shoe-lane, and 
about which a small crowd was gathered, 
watching the angels placed on it to strike 
the hour of noon upon bells of brass. 

Walter and Tabitha stopped also, and 
without knowing the cause of the crowd.. 

"What are the people looking at, 
master ? " asked Walter of an elderly man, 
who seemed to be an artisan by hb dress. 

" The angels are going to strike the hour 
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presently," answered the man. " It's worth 
the stayhig for; an' you have not seen it, 
Sir? 

" I have not," observed Walter. 

" From the country, then, as I guess ? " 
said the man. " You should not miss the 
sight, young master, as there is no such 
mechanical piece in the world as our con- 
duit. See, the first angel raises his 
hammer!'- and as the man ceased speak- 
ing the figures struck upon the bells, and 
made solemn music, ending with twelve 
beats, to mark the meridian of the day. 

Walter turned to thank the man who 
had so kindly directed his attention to 
this wonder of Fleet-street, but he was gone. 

" Hast thou lost thy purse, master?" said 
a spurrier's 'prentice, running up to Walter 
from the opposite side of the street. " An' 
thou hast, the foist has gone down Shoe- 
lane." 

" By my troth," exclaimed Walter, sur- 
prised, " but my leathern bag is gone ! " 
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" I thought as much," said the 'prentice. 
**The man that stood beside thee is old 
Crookfinger, the most notorious^ setter, 
barnacle, and foist in the City." 

'* Then why did not you warn me sooner, 
master 'prentice ? " asked Walter. 

"And leave my master's wares to be 
filched by some of the rogues always at 
hand when the conduit's striking? I were 
as green as thou art, Master Cowmeadow, 
an' I did," replied the saucy lad, walking 
coolly away, and resuming his lusty calling 
of "What do ye lack? what do ye lack? 
Rupert-bits for runaways — sharp rowels 
for good horsemen — blunt jinglers for foot 
gentlemen ! What do ye lack?" 

*^ An' art sure thy purse is gone, Master 
Walter?" asked Tabitha, who had been 
favourably impressed by the honest look 
of the seeming artisan. 

''No doubt on't. Let us walk on, or 
some of those malaperts will be gibing 
us. I see yon spurrier's lad is making 
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merry, at my cost, with his neighbour, the 
cordwainer. What called he the fellow 
who robbed me?" asked Walter, walking 
towards Ludgate-hill. 

"A barnacle, methinks, and a foist,'* 
replied Tabitha. " They be cant names 
for such thieves." 

" Cant names ?" said Walter. 

*'It was called, I remember. Pedlar's 
French ; but why I know not," replied 
Tabitha, who had learned much from her 
whilom sweetheart, Robin HummalL 

They had passed through Ludgate, and 
were both gazing with admiration at the 
lofty spire of St. Paul's, and the vast edi- 
fice which had outlived so many ages — 
soon, alas! to be consumed, with all its 
memorials of the past, in the Great Fire 
which laid London in ashes. 

"Halves! fair halves!" cried a man, 
making a dash at something lying on the 
footway, and close at the feet of Walter. 
"I don't know what luck has sent us," 
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said the man, looking Walter full in the 
face, and smiling as he unrolled a small 
paper packet, which he had just picked 
up. "Be it great or small, thou shalt 
have thy share. Honest Joe, as men call 
me, never wronged man, woman, or child ; 
and— as I live by breath, it's a ring— a gold 
ring set about by precious stones ! What 
call they these?" and the man held the 
ring to Walter. 

"They are called emeralds, if they be 
true stones," answered Walter. 

"Emeralds, agad! and stones of price!" 
said Honest Joe to himself, rather than to 
Walter. " Of what service are such 
baubles to me — a hardworking Fellow- 
ship porter ? My mates would only laugh 
at me did I wear such a gewgaw, master. 
A pretty piece of work, is't not, mistress ?" 

Tabitha could only reply in the affirm- 
ative. 

"It be a lady's ring, I take it," said 
Honest Joe ; " and would fit such a finger 
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as thine, mistress. I know not the worth 
of the ring, but *tis thine freely for twenty 
shillings." 

Walter shook his head, saying, " I would 
that I could buy so good a bargain; but 
a barnacle — a foist, I think you call him — 
hath eased me of my purse." 

" Oh ! " said Honest Joe, taking back 
his ring. *' So, clapper-clawed already? 
I trust by a ben cull of my ken. Turn 
thy pockets inside out, master; and save 
honest men from wasting their time upon 
thee. Shouldst be in Kent-street, or the 
Mint, Master Greenhorn, ask for Honest 
Joe; I shall be main glad to see thee." 
And the fellow, laying his finger on the 
side of his nose, crossed the street, aud 
took one of the lanes leading to the river. 

** Good gracious!" exclaimed Tabitha. 
" I do believe, Master Walter, we have had 
another escape from plunder. I mind me 
to have heard of such fellows. They are 
called ring-droppers ; and had you bought 
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his share you would have found the ring 
worthless glass and base metal." 

" I mistrusted the knave from the 
first," replied Walter, somewhat piqued 
at Tabitha's remark. " I should not have 
parted with my money so readily. I would 
not have bought the ring ,but imder a 
goldsmith's advice." 

Tabitha was silent, as she was conscious 
of an inclination which she had felt to have 
taken the bait had the angler had a little 
more patience. 

Tabitha and her young master soon 
reached Bread-street after this escape 
from the dummerer (as he" was called in 
Pedlar's French) ; and, to the waiting- 
woman's delight, the old picture of the 
Mermaid swung in its accustomed place, 
and still bore the name of Jacob Magnus. 
Yes, Jacob still kept house in Bread-street ; 
and it said much for the strength of his 
constitution that he continued "to froth 
and lime " in the old hostel, and had not 
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succumbed to the effects of his habitual 
intemperance and gross feeding. 

Jacob was now about sixty-six, with a 
white beard, and something of a round 
belly. His bleared eyes and bloated face 
attested to the sensuality of his life; but 
many who had prophesied that Jacob was 
drinking himself to death had long since 
taken their last draught at the Mermaid; 
and were reposing in the neighbouring 
burial-ground of Bow. The seasoned 
toper had a long list of these prophets 
at his tongue's end; and often indulged 
in scornful laughter at the untimely 
taking-off of his old neighbours, who had 
been small drinkers. Mine host of the 
Mermaid had not escaped scot free from 
the troubles of the unsettled times which 
had passed since last we met him. 
Towards the close of Cromweirs life more 
than one plot had been discovered for the 
assassination of the Protector. Jacob had 
nearly reaUzed his former homicidal suppo- 
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sition, and swung on his own sign-iron, as, 
when a conspiracy had been formed by 
certain wild apprentices, and other rash 
persons, to kill the Protector, fire houses, 
and slaughter Koundheads, they had, un- 
known to Jacob, made the Mermaid their 
head-quarters. But Jacob had friends 
among the crop-ears of the City : some of 
whom not unfrequently were indebted to 
his Rhenish wine for a cheerful countenance 
and unsteady legs. Fearing possibly that 
Jacob might " peach " of their irregulari- 
ties, or, .perhaps, grateful for the good wine 
which had cheered their hearts, many of 
his neighbours readily endorsed his " sup- 
plication," and bore witness to his habitual 
abstinence from all political partisanship. 
Jacob, after a week's incarceration in the 
Fleet, was therefore permitted to return 
home, and again handle spigot. No man, 
it hath been said, but has some good in 
him; and Jacob, though a selfish sot, did 
not forget those who had stood by him 
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in his peril. When, at the Restoration, the 
sudden loyalty of some of the citizens became 
excessively demonstrative, and would have 
laid hands on the goods and chattels, and 
personal liberty, of their more consistent 
neighbours, Jacob stood by them ; and by 
using such influence as he possessed, with 
some of his Cavalier customers, managed to 
keep his old friends in whole skins, and in 
quiet enjoyment of their worldly possessions. 

Magnus was seated in a little room at 
the back of the tavern, compounding his 
morning draught of cock-my-cap (our 
topers of that day had as many names 
for their potations as are now found in a 
Yankee bar-room), and was not in the best 
humour at being disturbed '' at his devo- 
tions,'' as he called his employment; but 
Tabitha, who had followed the tapster, was 
already in the room before Jacob could 
frame an excuse for a denial to his visitors. 

"This is somewhat against the rule of 
the house," said Jacob. " This is my pri- 
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vate sanctorum, and not a reception-room 
for unknown customers." 

" But we are neither customers nor are 
we unknown to each other," replied Tabitha; 
" an' thou wilt look at me." 

"I could have sworn that I had heard 
that voice for the last time, five years 
agone, when Mistress Magnus run off the 
lees and made a morning's work for old 
Job Pickheart the sexton." 

" An' hast thou forgotten me ? Or is it 
that thy sight fails thee for want of thy 
morning glass ?" asked Tabitha. 

'* Thou art comely," replied Jacob, '' and 
hast a smack of what my Jane was at thine 

age — ^yet By this light but it is so ! 

Thou art such a woman as my niece 
Tabitha should have grown to." 

" Thou hast guessed it, uncle," answered 
Tabitha; "I am Tabitha whom thou hast 
forgotten these fifteen years." 

" Not so ! Not so by every saint worth 
swearing by !" exclaimed Jacob. " Give 
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me a buss as I give thee welcome — ^heartily, 
and like a true kinswoman." 

Tabitha obeyed her uncle, and the smack 
of the kiss sounded like the crack of a 
carter's whip. 

Walter had remained standing during 
the preceding colloquy, unnoticed by Jacob, 
but having established relationship with 
his niece, Jacob deigned to notice her com- 
panion. 

" I give you good day, sir," said Jacob, 
resuming the compounding of his morning 
draught. " Be seated, sir, prithee ; I know 
not what liquor you affect of a morning, 
but you have only to give it a name. I would 
invite thee to a share of my brewage, but 
it is only fitted for a seasoned brain like 
mine own. What wilt have, sir? Canary, 
Muscadel, Malmsey, or Hungary water?'' 

Walter chose Canary, as his morning's 
walk and its adventures had made a glass 
of wine acceptable. 

" And now, Tabitha," said Magnus, when 
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his own draught and Walter's had been 
placed on the table ; " where hast been all 
these long years. Art married? and is thU 
goodly youth thy husband or thy son ?" 

" Neither one nor t'other," replied 
Tabitha, colouring slightly, "but my young 
master. Master Walter Gray." 

"Master Gray, I give you welcome,** 
said Magnus, bowing respectfully; "al- 
though thy name is not familiar to me." 

" Possibly that of my aunt may serve for 
my introduction. Mistress Lejrton," replie 
Walter. 

" Mistress Leyton ! of course, I remem* 
ber. An' hast thou never changed service, 
Tabitha?" asked Jacob; "thou didst not 
give promise of such constancy," adding, 
with a leer, " seeing how thou didst jilt 
that babe of grace, Thomas Handy." 

Tabitha laughed as she replied, " Thomas 
was a good lad, I doubt not, but he came to 
tag his love speeches with scraps from con- 
venticle sermons, and so I bade him good 
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morrow. As for my long service, more 
thanks for that to my dear good mistress 
than to my own merits." 

"Thou hast deserved all the kindness 
ever shown to thee, Tabitha, for thy devo- 
tion to one who was so vilely belied and so 
sorely stricken," replied Walter. " Be 
assured, Master Magnus, a most faithful 
friend hath thy niece been to my poor 
aunt." 

'^By George! I am glad to hear thy 
praises so well sung, Tabitha ; thou camest 
of a good strain that never forsook friend 
or fled foe, and I am glad thou hast sought 
me out. It may not be the worse for thee, 
when other than malt-worms are busy with 
this old runlet ; here's health to thee. Master 
Gray, and to thee, niece Tabitha," and 
Jacob took a deep draught of the contents 
of his tankard, as though to drown the un- 
pleasant thought of the churchyard which 
he had conjured up. 

" Now tell me what is the meaning of 
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this visit ; for though I may hope thy love 
for thine old uncle brought thee, Tabitha, to 
the Mermaid, I must opine Master Gray 
had other business with me?" 

" You judge rightly, Master Magnus," 
replied Walter ; " and I will be brief in the 
telling of it. You no doubt remember the 
unhappy story of my aunt's desertion by 
her husband, Master Leyton." 

" I have need to remember Master Ley- 
ton," said Jacob, *' seeing that the ward 
leet nearly pulled down my sign for a brawl 
he made here, and in which blood was made 
to flow to my great scandal." 

"You remember the cause of that 
brawl ?" said Walter. 

'^Not clearly; I know *twas about a 
woman, as most of our misadventures are," 
replied Jacob, laughing. 

'* It was no laughing matter, uncle," said 
Tabitha ; " believe my word for that. The 
miserable boasting and saucy writing of a 
vain libertine drove Master Leyton beside 
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his wits, and he believed the truest, 
lovingest wife that ever man had to be a 
wanton." 

"Was't so?" asked Jacob, opening his 
eyes, and staring rather vacantly. 

** Marry, was it?" answered Tabitha. 
" The scurvy villain boasted of conquests 
he had never made, and dared to put his 
wicked desires on paper. These, by the 
cruel treachery of a trusted servant, were 
made known to Master Leyton, who, in the 
frenzy of jealousy, believed his wife dis- 
loyal." 

"And was she not?" asked Jacob, 
softly. 

"Was she not!" exclaimed Tabitha; 
" should I have given up my life to her if 
she had been ? No ; I know her to be most 
foully belied, and I saw the dreadful con- 
sequences of her unjust condemnation — 
madness, uncle — ^madness, and a melan- 
choly that was worse than madness." 

" Lord, pardon us all ! " said Jacob ; 
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" though I had no hand in the matter, I have 
often spoken lightly of her, poor lady. 
Well, what are you seeking with me ? " 

Walter then narrated— of course with the 
occasional assistance of Tabitha's ready 
tongue — all that had passed so lately; and 
that Walter had tried in vain to gain know- 
ledge of any of Mistress Leyton's friends 
that might be living in London, and to 
whom her husband would also be known. 

" Thou hast hit the right nail on the 
head, Walter Gray, in striking at the Mer- 
maid," said Jacob, " and gladly will I serve 
thee to my uttermost. There is an old 
friend of the Leytons, who hath been made 
a lieutenant of the City. He has been long 
a merchant, and hath preserved his love of 
a flask of the best Burgundy to be had 
between this and the vineyards that grow 
the divine liquor. Sir Ralph Newberry." 

"Sir Ralph Newberry!" cried Tabitha; 
" the very man to do us service. He was 
the playmate of my mistress." 
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"There is anothei? — well — ^acquaintance 
of the Leytons, who might do somewhat, 
did I clearly know the course you were sail- 
ing," said Magnus. " Master Leyton stands 
high in Court favour ; and if Master Gray 
is seeking preferment, I doubt not but his 
uncle " 

" Is he then in London?" asked Tabitha, 
earnestly. 

"Yes; and daily, as I hear, at Prince 
Rupert's lodgings, in Whitehall. Have I 
guessed rightly?" 

"No, Master Magnus," replied Walter; 
" and yet he holds possession of what I most 
covet on earth — ^next to my aunt's honour- 
able acquittal, and her restoration to place 
and honour." 

Walter then told Magnus the object of 
his aunt's visit to town — that she had re- 
solved to see her husband, and by such evi- 
dence as she possessed convince him of the 
cruel wrong which had been done to her by 
him and by others. 
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Jacob sat very thoughtful for a few 
moments; and then, having drained his 
tankard, said — " I am unwise, mayhap, in 
meddKng with matters which concern me. 
not — losing the profit of a good customer, 
who drinks his five quarts a day of the 
rarest, but I have done some evil in my 
time, and I will hope that the good deed I 
intend may be put down against my score." 

"What do you mean, uncle?" asked 
Tabitha. 

" Suppose, and suppose, and suppose," 
replied Jacob, as though he hesitated to 
commit himself irrevocably to his good 
work, " I were to bring evidence of thy 
mistress's innocence into court, that even 
the jealous blackamoor they show at the 
* Globe' would believe ; what then ?" 

" I would call thee the best, the dearest, 
the honestest of men," replied Tabitha, 
giving Jacob a hearty kiss by way of in- 
stalment. 

"Thou wouldst lie, then, Tabitha — ^Ue 
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most liberally," said Jacob; "but I will 
strive my best to do as I have said. Come 
thou and Master Gray hither to-morrow 
about noon, and I may have news to tell 
ye. In the meantime, seek Sir Ralph New- 
berry ; say thou art my niece, and he will 
give thee sight of him. He lives hard by, 
in Milk-street ; his sign is Walter Raleigh's 
Head, painted on a gold background — 
meaning the El Dorado which that noble 
voyager dreamed of." 

Walter Gray having warmly expressed 
his thanks to Jacob, and Tabitha having 
kissed her uncle again, they took their 
leave, promising to be at the Mermaid on 
the morrow at the hour appointed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At Tabitha's request, she again accom- 
panied Walter to the Mermaid; but as 
their experience of Fleet-street had been 
rather unsatisfactory, they decided to take 
the quieter road to the City down Old 
Bourne, and across the Fleet river to Snorer- 
hill— or Snow-hill, as it has been since 
named. The little gardens in front of the 
houses in Old Bourne were a pleasant ex- 
change for the noisy, impudent 'prentices ; 
and Walter was congratulating Tabitha on 
the advantages of their selected route when 
a loud shout reached them, and looking 
down Old Bourne-hill, they saw a crowd 
of rabble come pouring out of Farringdon, 
and then make for the hilL 
"What means yonder medley?" asked 
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Walter of a staid old gentleman who 
was tending the flowers in his garden. 

The old man looked in the direction in- 
dicated, and then said, carelessly, " A com- 
mon sight enough to the dwellers in Old 
Bourne — a, rogue on his way to the gal- 
lows at Tyburn. But step into my garden 
until the cart has passed, or the mob will 
take pleasure in spoiling two such decent 
people." 

"Oh la! 'a mercy!" exclaimed Tabitha, 
"that we should come to such a sorry 
sight. Prithee, Master Walter, accept of 
the gentleman's courtesy j" and so saying, 
the terrified woman ran into the garden, 
followed by Walter. 

Old Bourne was then the road to Tyburn- 
tree, and so continued to be for many a 
year. Nearly opposite to where Walter 
* and Tabitha were placed was the George 
tavern,, at whose door the unhappy cul- 
prits used to stop to drink, and to show off 
their bravado, as did clever Tom Clinch, 
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to whom Swift has given an infamous im- 
mortality.* 

The wretch in the cart, however, did not 
appear to have much of the bravo left in 
him, for, though he strove to smile and 
wag his head as if defying his fate, the 
ghastly pallor of his cheeks, and the occa- 
sional tremor which seized him, told the 
mortal agony which really possessed him. 
He took his draught, however, and when 
doing so, turned about to salute the gazers 
on all sides. The moment Walter caught a 
good sight of the man's features, he ex- 
claimed— 

* " As clever Tom Clincli while the rabble was bawling, 
Bode stately through Holborn to die in his calling, 
He stopped at the George for a bottle of sack, 
And promised to pay for it as he came back. 
His waistcoat and stockings and breeches were while, 
His cap had a new cherry ribbon to tie't ; 
The maids to the doors and the balconies ran. 
And said, Lack-a-day, he's a proper young man." 

The removal of the gallows from Tyburn to Newgate 
was due to the interference of the philanthropist 
Howard. 
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** The scoundrel that headed the King's 
Rogues, and who would have taken my life 
at the Hall ! " and turning to Tabitha as he 
spoke, he was surprised to find she had 
fallen on her knees, and appeared to be 
praying with great earnestness and volu- 
bility. As Walter did not feel justified in 
disturbing such a pious office, he looked 
again towards the cart which was moving 
on towards the gallows. The shout of the 
rabble dying away, Tabitha removed her 
hands from her face. Her large blue eyes 
were red with tears, and her comely face 
" as pale as a parsnip." 

" Thou art ^ good girl," said the old 
man, " to pray for such a scoundrel as he, 
gone to his proper ending. A traitor to all 
who trusted him, and so mean a rogue that 
he beat a poor woman to death for her 
market pence." 

Tabitha received these words of com- 
mendation "under false pretences," for the 
sight of Robin Hummall riding to Tyburn 
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in the hangman's cart had a personal effect 
upon Tabitha, who remembered that she 
might have been the malefactor's wife, and 
lived for the rest of her life a hempen 
widow. In the fulness of her thankfulness 
for her deliverance, she had fallen on her 
knees and continued to repeat as much of 
the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Puritan Directory as she could remember, 
until Eobin Hummall had passed out of her 
sight for ever. 

Jacob Magnus had prepared a savoury 
and substantial refection for his visitors, 
and begged neither to stint of meat or 
liquor. Jacob excused himself from par- 
taking of more than a slice or so of neat's 
tongue, for, in sooth, his past night's drink- 
ing had left him with a jaded appetite ; but 
he found sustenance in the flagon — ^seeming, 
like a snipe, to live chiefly on suction. 

"And now to business," said Jacob. 
" Yesterday I made bold to wait on Sir 
Ralph Newberry at his accompting-house, 
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and was, I need scarcely say, honourably 
received. I told him what had passed be- 
tween us, and for a time Sir Ralph appeared 
like one beside himself. * I never doubted 
her !' said he, * I never doubted her ! and 
for that reason, Jacob' — ^he calls me Jacob 
at times — * and for that reason I have never 
questioned that ' — ^well, he said — ' Sot Cot- 
terell. It would have been to do her 
wrong. 

" Bless him ! —bless him ! " cried Tabitha; 
" Sir Ralph was always a true gentleman.-' 

"He demanded your mistress's lodging 
— ^whose whereabout thou hadst fortunatelv 
given me — called to his head clerk, and 
bade him hasten to my lady and bid her 
be ready to go abroad. Then he counter- 
ordered, and said — * No ; it would be late, 
and he would see Master Leyton first.' In 
fact, as I told thee, he was like one dis-- 
traught." 

"My good uncle, you will have done 
better work to-day than ever thou didst in 
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thy life, if my poor lady gets justice through 
thy means," said Tabitha, putting her arms 
round Jacob's neck. 

Walter also thanked Magnus for what he 
had done, and then added — 

" You spoke of that villain, Cotterell. 
Is the fellow living? " 

Jacob placed his finger on his lip, and 
pointed to a door which separated the 
sanctorum from the public drinking-room. 

"He is there, Master Walter! — ^he is 
there. And — nay, stay where thou art, 
sir, or you will ruin all," replied Jacob, 
checking Walter's movement towards the 
door. " You must not be rash, but wait 
the coming of Sir Ralph, who hath age and 
wisdom." 

'• It is a hard measure of patience to keep 
my hands from the villain's throat," said 
Walter. " Sir Ealph must drag the truth 
from him if his life comes with it." 

" He will, no doubt on't," replied Magnus, 
soothingly. " Now, prithee, get thee home 
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to Mistress Leyton, and bid her prepare to 
receive her old friend and his lady. Nay, 
be ruled by me ; 1 promise thee your noble 
aunt shall have justice, and you a fitting 
revenge." 

And so Jacob contrived at last to quiet 
Walter, and to despatch him and Tabitha 
back again to his aunt's lodgings. 

"'Tis well he has gone, or there would 
have been letting of blood, which is a thing 
I abhor in my own house," thought Jacob. 
'^ Now I must go share either flask or flagon 
with Master Cotterell. It offends if I drink 
ot with him." 

Few who had known the smart, rattling 
Dick Cotterell of twenty years ago, would 
have recognised him in the bloated, blotched- 
faced man who sat apart in the public room 
of the Mermaid smoking his Trinidado out 
of a long silver pipe, occasionally, or rather 
frequently, moistening his lips by an appli- 
cation to a powerful compound of brandy 
and a strong Xeres wine, flavoured with cin- 
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namon: it was called clamber-head. He 
had become what Newberry had named 
him, a confirmed sot. Immediately after 
his cowardly attack upon Leyton, he, to 
avoid the consequences of what could 
hardly be called a duello, flew to his estate 
in Wales, and lay there in hiding for more 
than twelve months. Having heard that 
Leyton had suddenly disappeared from 
society and his friends, Cotterell ventured 
to return to his old haunts, but found him- 
self coldly treated by all his acquaintance, 
with the exception of a few miserable fel- 
lows, who were content to be his boon com- 
panions, and to participate in the debauch 
for which Cotterell was paymaster. 

Sir Ealph Newberry had for a long time 
ceased his intimacy with Cotterell; but 
when they occasionally met — either in the 
street or at a tavern — a few words of cour- 
tesy were interchanged, and that was all. 
Newberry was out of England when the 
great trouble of the Leytons came upon 
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them, and he had therefore only heard in 
part, and with the variations, additions, 
and subtractions to which a story is sub- 
jected in the course of long traversing 
about. Newberry had seen somewhat too 
much of the world to believe in the impos- 
• sibility of the existence of faithless friends 
and wives ; but he would never admit — not 
even to himself — that Maud Netherby had 
been untrue to herself or to her husband. 
When the busy tongues of censorious ac- 
quaintance condemned the absent woman, 
Newberry, true to his early faith in his 
boyish love, bravely asserted her innocence, 
and usually confounded her detractors, as 
none could support their insinuations to 
her discredit by one word of personal 
evidence. 

Jacob Magnus could not have gone to a 
more earnest friend of the Leytons than Sir 
Ralph, who soon devised a plan by which it 
was hoped some of the great mischief of the 
past might be repaired. It was with this 
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view that Magnus intruded his company 
on his half-tipsy guiest. 

" I trust, Master Cotterell, that thy liquor 
IS to thy liking," said Magnus, pausing for a 
moment or two before he sat do-svn in the 
large stuffed chair which he usually oc- 
cupied when seated amongst his guests. 

"It's villanously short of its fair mea- 
sure of brandy," replied Cotterell; " and the 
Xeres smacks vilely of the pigskin which 
contained it. Not even two sticks of cin- 
namon can deceive me. Jacob. I know 
the true wine, and can measure the strength 
of good spirit by the tip of my tongue." 

" Thou dost only jest, I know, Master 
Cotterell," replied Jacob, seating himself. 
" The wine and the spirit are fit tipple for 
an emperor ; but your villanous tobacco, 
which, as the player says, ' is only fit to fill 
a man with smoke and embers,' leaves thy 
palate no true discernment." 
. "Thou liest, Silenus!" replied Dick; 
"the nicotian weed is a relish to good 
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liquor — ^but call for thy glass, and help me 
to see this tankard to the end." 

Jacob called for a drinking-glass ; and 
as all liquor was alike to him, he sool^ 
aided Cotterell to finish the flagon. 

" Let's have no more of that hell-broth !'' 
said Cotterell, "but like a true friend, 
Jacob, be honest for one bout, and bring 
a bottle or two, an' thou canst, of veritable 
Canary." 

" I will — I will, Master Cotterell — a wine 
above price, but thou carest not for that I 
know;" and having retired to a private 
cellar, of which he alone kept the key, he 
returned shortly with a magnum bottle, 
and ordered the tapster to bring two of 
his Venice glasses to do honour to the 
wine. 

"Here is liquid gold. Master Cotterell, 
and cold as an icicle — a draught to cool 
Dives' burning tongue if he could get it," 
said Jacob. 

"Don't be — profane, Magnus," hiccuped 
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Cotterell ; " though I haven't been inside a 
church — save Paul's Walk — ^for these twenty 
years, I'll listen to no profanity. Come, pour 
but a glass of Dives — ^I mean the t'other — 
and let us see if thy boast is borne out by 
thy liquor." 

"An' it be not, I'll empty the magnum at 
my own cost," said Jacob. " Ah ! there's a 
posy! SmeU it, smell it, my master! I 
always envy my corkscrew, because it tastes 
such liquor before me." 

"By Bacchus and his pards! but thou 
hast not lied !" said Cotterell. " It is rare 
wine !" 

" I'm glad to hear thee say so," replied 
Jacob. " Those who have good wine like 
good drinkers : there is the best of the one, 
and thou art the best of the other." 

"Don't flatter me, Jacob — don't flatter 
me ; d e ! I hate flattery !" replied Cot- 
terell. " I can take my quantum sufficit^ or 

perhaps my quantum pluribus—is that dog- 
latin? — ^but there are better heads than 
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" For good fellowship and good fellows," 
replied Jacob, quickly. "See how the 
bubbles on the top laugh till they burst ! 
Tis pleasant to drink mirth by the pint." 

" Dost think I drink for good fellow- 
ship !" asked Cotterell, with a sneer. 

" Yes, truly," replied Jacob, " for I know 
thou hast a good fellow to drink with 
thee." 

'^ Thou art a merry rogue, Magnus !'* 
said Cotterell, sadly; "but I have always 
a companion that scoffs at song and jest, 
who watches the smile upon my lips only to 
drive it back into my heart." 

" Master Cotterell— Master Cotterell !" 
exclaimed Jacob, " what playhouse rant is 
this ! The wine hath disordered thy mts I" 

" To what will this lead?" continued Cot- 
terell, in a tipsy voice. " It hath made me 
a drunkard, and will drive me to beggary, 
and then will come more drink and then 
madness." 
, "Tore George! don't prate such non- 
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sense !" said Jacob. " Take another glass 
of wine." 

'* Wine I wine is to make men merry !" 
replied Cotterell. " Fetch me some brandy." 

Jacob, who had great faith in the conso- 
lation of strong drinks, offered no oppo- 
sition to Cotterell's unwise request, but 
produced a moderate-sized wicker-covered 
flask from his pocket, saying— 

"At thy service. Master Cotterell. I 
always carry a small modicum of the best 
in case of colic, spasms, cough, cold, 
sprains, vertigo, or, in short, any and every 
disorder.'' 

But Jacob jested to a dull ear, and Cot- 
terell sat silent, ever and anon sipping at 
Jacob's flask, until it was empty. 

The effect of the brandy soon became 
apparent in Cotterell's tipsy bearing. 

" My familiar — my devil hath left me," 
he said, " and now let us toast bright 
eyes and cherry lips. I toast Mistress 
Magnus !'' 
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When Walter returned to his aunt's 
lodgings, he found that she had been 
visited by Sir Ralph and Lady Newberry. 
What had taken place at the interview had 
produced a most consolatory eflfect on 
Mistress Leyton, as she had learned, almost 
for the first time, that there had been 
many amongst her friends who would not 
believe the calumnies uttered to her preju- 
dice, but condemned the hasty decision of 
her husband, and his unnecessary desertion 
of his friends and position. 

Both Sir Ralph and Lady Newberry had 
declared their determination to strive to 
the utmost to procure a reversal of Ley- 
ton's cruel sentence, and to obtain a resto- 
ration of the mother's rights and inter- 
course with her child. Fortunately, Major 
Fordyke, the brother of Lady Newberry, 
was in high favour with Prince Rupert, 
and had, she knew, served with Leyton. 
This unexpected combination of circum- 
stances promised, it was augured, a favour- 
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able result, and the Newberrys left Mistress 
Ley ton to go at once to Major Fordyke and 
take council as to the manner in which the 
Prince's influence could be used, in order 
to bring Leyton to a full and calm consi- 
deration of the events of the past. 

Major Fordyke was luckily at his lodg- 
ings when the Newberrys called. 

" This is a delicate matter to meddle 
in, dear sister," said the major, with a 
smile. " I know Leyton well, and can 
hardly believe but he must have had con- 
clusive reasons for what he did. He is a 
cool-headed fellow, and would not have 
been readily deceived." 

" You judge like all men — I mean like 
most men. Sir Ralph is as convinced of 
Mistress Leyton's innocence as I am," re- 
plied Lady Newberry. 

" Ah, yes !" said the Major; " but I fancy I 
have heard that Maud Netherby might have 
been Lady Newberry when she was " 

" Eight years old," said Sir Ralph. 
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" But, brother, this is no light matter, I 
assure thee. The happiness of more than 
one life depends upon the restitution of 
this poor lady to home and reputation." 

*^ Well, I will do Avhat I can to serve the 
lady, certainly," said ^ordyke; "but I 
I would rather ride through Brentford 
again than face Colonel Leyton on this busi- 
ness. However, thou hast my promise. 
When must I advance ? " 

" As soon as may be," replied his sister. 
" Every hour is one of misery to Mistress 
Leyton, which is now passed away from her 
husband." 

"Look ye!" said Fordyke, as though 
struck with some sudden thought that 
looked promising. " It chanced that I was 
yesterday at Leyton's lodgings on business 
of his highness, and that done, our talk fell 

into No! I will keep my thought to 

myself in case I raise hopes which may 
not be realized. In the meantime. Sir 
Ralph, do you seek out the original sin — 
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the serpent that destroyed the Paradise 
thou hast described at Leyton Hall. What 
name hath he?" 

*• Cotterell." 

"Ay, Cotterell, and tell him I will 
measure swords with him if he doth not 
make instant confession that he hath belied 
your friend " 

"The fellow's beneath a soldier's notice," 
replied Newberry. "I'll get a London 
'prentice to club the life out of him if he 
refuse to sign his own villany, I have 
already set on a boon companion of his to 
draw out evidence." 

" Good. Clara had better remain here," 
said Fordyke, " so that succour may be at 
hand should I need it I shall look for 
thee to supper, Kalph, and if thou hast 
eloquence enough bring Penelope — I mean 
thy poor client, with thee." 

Newberry mounted his horse, followed 
by his serving-man, and rode back to the 
City. He dismissed his attendant when 
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they had reached Cheapside, and walked 
down Bread-street to the Mermaid. 

Jacob Magnus had barely slept off his 
mid-day debauch, when Newberry requested 
to see him. 

" Well, Master Magnus," said Newberry, 
*' hast thou made the rascal reveal '' 

Jacob laid his finger on his Up, and 
pointed to the still sleeping Cotterell. 

*• Is he sober enough, think ye, to under- 
stand me?'' asked Newberry. 

" I should say so, Sir Kalph ; but have a 
care ! He wakes up savage like, after such a 
debauch as he has had to-day." 

" Oh, I fear him nothing !" replied New- 
berry, and then going to Cotterell, shook 
him rather rudely by the shoulder. " Cot- 
terell 1 Dick Cotterell ! " 

" Speak — I hear you ! " answered the sot, 
without raising his head. 

" Art awake and sober ?" 

*' What's that to thee," replied Cotterell, 
raising his head, and looking fiercely at his 
questioner. 
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" Nay, I meant not to offend thee," said 
Newberry. 

" But there was offence in thy question, 
Sir Kalph Newberry ; and I bear not with 
that from any man !" replied Cotterell. 

" I prithee, forgive whatever I said amiss. 
I have grave business with thee," said New- 
berry. 

"I hate business," replied Cotterell, especi- 
ally at my tavern. What says the player, 
" ' Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? * 
Well, what is't ? Jacob, a cup of some of 
thy d — e drinks. I can't talk dry lipped.'^ 

Newberry (when the wine had been 
brought) proceeded with great considera- 
tion, and carefully selecting his words, so 
as to avoid giving his listener offence, to 
acquaint Cotterell with the purport of his 
visit, and was rendered rather hopeful of a 
satisfactory result, as Cotterell listened at- 
tentively and without any appearance of 
anger. He sat resting his elbows on the 
table, and holding his chin in one hand, his 
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eyes steadfastly fixed upon the face of New- 
berry. 

" And so you wish me to write myself 
down a villain, and confess to a rascality I 
was never guilty of? " asked Cotterell. 

"Not guilty?" 

*'No; I never maligned Mistress Ley ton. 
It was her own husband who accused and 
convicted her," said Cotterell. 

" But you boasted " 

" What of that ? I did not accuse," said 
Cotterell. "I sign no lie against my- 
self " 

" You wrote to her ?" 

" I did ; the letter was a folly. How 
Leyton drew such meaning from it I know 
not. You have my answer, I sign nothing. 
Where is Leyton to be found ?" asked Cot- 
terell, rising. 

Newberry was so confounded by the turn 
the conversation had taken, that he could 
miake no reply. 

" No matter," said Cotterell, " I can hunt 
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my own game. Magnus, my sword," and 
having received his weapon. Master Richard 
Cotterell marched out of the Mermaid. 

When the Newberrys met at supper at 
Major Fordyke's, there seemed to have been 
little progress made towards the desired 
reconciliation of the Leytons. 

Fordyke had interested Prince Rupert suf- 
ficiently to induce that good-natured person 
to go to Leyton's lodgings, and to enter 
somewhat on the painful subject of his 
domestic sorrow. But Leyton had stopped 
all discussion, by at once entreating the 
prince to forbear opening wounds, which if 
not closed altogether, yet had become de- 
prived of their painfulness. 

*^ But let not our defeat spoil our enjoy- 
ment," said the major ; " and after supper I 
will tell thee of a plan of attack which pre- 
sented itself to me some hours ago." 

The expectation of some clever device to 
obtain the " consummation so devoutly to 
be wished," gave a zest to the supper. 
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CHAPTER XI. AND LAST. 

When Sir Ralph Newberry visited Mistress 
Leyton on the morning after the failure of 
the prince's interview with her husband, 
and saw the look of hopeful expectancy in 
the poor lady's face, he could not find 
words to tell her of the ill-success of his 
mission. Mistress Leyton was quick-witted, 
and an expression of the deepest sorrow 
supplanted the look of hopefulness. 

"Thou art silent, my friend," she said; 
"I need no words to tell me I am still 
thought guilty. I dare not repine. We 
are told that we are chastened for our good, 
but looking back, I feel my faults so 
venial that oftentimes the murmur rises to 
my lips.'' 
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" Ley ton's obstinacy amounts to cruelty — 
to revenge," said Newberry. 

"I do not feel it to be so," replied 
Mistress Maud; "I remember his kind, 
his loving nature, and know how clear 
to him must the proofs of my guilt have 
appeared, before he would have condemned 
me. 

"'Tis strange! You still love him!" 

" Love him ? With all my soul ! Did 
1 not love him I should not care to wipe 
away the blot upon my fame ; but for his 
sake — ^for my child's sake, I would brave a 
hundred deaths to prove I was not un- 
worthy of his name and love I" 

" But Leyton will not seek to be con- 
vinced that he has wronged you. Nor 
would he believe Walter's story; and Stud- 
ley's confession he would discredit, and tell 
us it had been obtained from him by threats 
or bribes." 

"Dost think so?" 

" I fear «o. The villain Cotterell's word 
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would be held as worthless as himself," 
said Newberry, sadly. 

" There's one he wotQd believe," replied 
Mistress Leyton. 

"Who?" 

" Me. If I could reach his ear he would 
know there was truth in my words, and 
then let others testify." 

"And what if he could be brought to 
hear thee? Couldst thou for a time com- 
mand thyself to play a part that would de- 
mand a trial of all thy patience ?" 

" Yes, were it to thrust my hand into a 
fire and not cry out." 

" Then endure a little longer and have 
hope. My wife will visit thee presently, 
and take thee into council. If I had found 
thee less constant, less resolute, thou 
shouldst have been spared the risk of fur- 
ther pain. As I know thee now, thou hast 
a right to make a venture that may lead to 
a haven or end in an utter wreck. Wilt 
thou brave the peril?" 
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"I will, be it whatever it may, and 
promise to abide by any counsel you may 
give. My hand upon it." 

Newberry took her hand, and pressing it 
to his lips, said— 

'* Brave, much- wronged friend, I leave 
you with more hope than I have yet had in 
this unhappy business." 

When Newberry had left, Maud strove 
to conjecture what was to be her trial; 
but it was not, until the arrival of Lady 
Newberry that she understood the effort 
she was to be called upon to make for her 
exculpation. 

Although the kindly interference of 
Prince Eupert had met with what might be 
considered a peremptory rebuff. Colonel 
Leyton showed no displeasure towards 
Major Fordyke, even if he had suspected 
him to have been the cause of the intrusion 
upon his domestic sorrows. On the con- 
trary, he affected more than he had hitherto 
done, the society of the major, and received 
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with evident pleasure the visits of Sir Ralph 
and Lady Newberry. 

Alice at first was very reserved, if she 
was not positively rude in her reception of 
Lady Newberry's advances to intimacy ; 
but as her conduct was generously attri- 
buted to her unhappy position, her new 
acquaintance continued her attentions, until 
at last Alice began to regard ' her, and to 
derive great solace from her disinterested 
friendship. 

Lady Newberry had of course never 
questioned Alice on the cause of the melan- 
choly which oppressed her, knowing, as she 
did, the story of her family ; but by many 
indirect ways the new friend contrived to 
exhibit a consolatory sympathy, and to in- 
spire a feeling of hope to which Alice had 
been long a stranger. The happy conse- 
quences of this intercourse became evident, 
in the return of healthful colour to the poor 
faded cheeks, and the old mirthfulness to 
the voice of Alice; and of this no one 
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was sooner observant than the sightless 
father. He knew by the changed tone 
and the cold pulseless hand when the 
bitterness of sorrow had found its way into 
his darling's heart; and he also was the 
first to discern, in the altered music of her 
voice, that the sweetness of her youth had 
in part come back to her. He questioned 
his faithful Haifed as to the truth of his 
' surmises, and received the fullest confirma- 
tion. Alice was the light of Leyton's 
home; and when a cloud came over her, 
the shadow fell upon all within reach of her 
influence. 

" That dear Lady Newberry," said Alice ; 
" she hath done me such marvellous good, 
that I have parted from my physician, who 
told me that his medicaments were no 
longer needed — I had found a better leech 
than he." 

" May God bless her for her goodness," 
replied Leyton; and tears stole from his 
sightless eyes, for a thought had come into 
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his mind, that, had one proved true to him 
and to his child, there would have been no 
need to seek elsewhere for the companion- 
ship which they both required. 

Lady Newberry was announced before 
the conversation proceeded, and that good 
lady saw that Leyton had been weeping, 
and could not refrain asking the cause. 

" They were tears of thankfulness,'' said 
Alice, "I am sure, dear Lady Newberry. 
We had been speaking of thy great kindness 
to me, and acknowledging how much my 
restored health was due to it." 

" I am fortunate in being the minis- 
trant," replied Lady Newberry. "Any 
other person who could love you as I 
do, Alice, would have worked the same 
cure." 

"Oh no!" 

" Oh yes ; is it to be wondered at that 
thou shouldst be moped, and have the 
spleen, and vertigoes, and dolors, and a 
thousand other diseases of the fancy, seeing 
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that thou hast no companionship but an 
old soldier and a heathen menial ? " 

"It need not be so," replied Leyton, 
quickly ; " but Alice will not see my com- 
pany." 

" Old battered cavaliers who have 
nothing to talk of but their wounds 
and hair-breadth 'scapes, and camp rouses. 
I know them — noble, brave fellows, who 
have won the right to fight their battles 
o'er again; but hardly fit companions for 
a young maiden of nineteen." 

^' I fear there is truth in what thou hast 
said," answered Leyt-on, sighing deeply. 

"Now confess, Alice — am I not right? 
Dost not tire rather of thy solitude? 
Wouldst not go abroad in the world, and 
have some one on whom to expend thy 
womanly sympathy ? Say such an one as 
I am?" 

"Oh! yes, yes!" cried Alice, embracing 
Lady Newberry. " I am so much happier 
when thou art with me, that I feel a sorrow 
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when we bid * good-bye,' although I hope 
that to-morrow will bring thee again." 

" Dost hear, colonel? I am quite right," 
said Lady Newberry. "Why not accept 
the knowledge, and act on't?" 

" I hardly follow thy meaning," replied 
Leyton. 

" Plainly, sith thou asked me to advise 
thee, Alice needs companionship. I have, 
first, from my sympathy at her loneliness, 
and then from the love that has grown up 
for her, expended more time at thy lodgings 
than is compatible with my duties as a good 
housewife; and my husband's afiairs have 
suffered somewhat." 

"I am grieved that thy goodness to 
me 

" It was not for that I spoke, dear child, 
but to influence thy father to find a substi- 
tute for me," replied Lady Newberry. 

" I guess your meaning," said Leyton. 
" You would have me find a fitting com- 
panion for Alice?" 
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"I would," replied Lady Newberry; 
"one who had experience to guide her, 
and qualities to interest her; an' such an 
one I know." 

" That is fortunate," said Ley ton. 

*' She is a poor gentlewoman — a distant 
kinswoman of my husband — without child 
or husband ; but who has such rare 
qualities of mind and disposition that 
Alice would soon love her. Of that I feel 
assured. Her name is Mistress Stanley." 

" You will add to your benefits, my dear 
lady," said Leyton, " if thou wouldst under- 
take this business for me, an' it be con- 
venient to thee, with the least delay." 

"I will send for her to-morrow," re- 
plied Lady Newberry; "and, if I can, 
persuade her to undertake this pleasant 
duty." 

The arrival of a gentleman allowed the 
two ladies to retire ; and when they were 
alone Alice almost sank rather than sat 
down, and her tears flowed freely. 
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"Why art thou crying, dear child?'' 
asked Lady Newberry. 

It was some moments before Alice could 
speak. 

" I have for the last few days," she said, 
" so longed to unburthen my full heart to 
thee that I have scarcely slept. I have 
held my peace because I thought I was be- 
traying my father's secret; but our talk 
to-day has made me regardless of that 
consideration, and I must tell thee my 
secret." 

" What if I know it already? " said Lady 
Newberry, pressing her arm closely around 
' Alice, who still stood clasping the speaker's 
neck. 

" What if I know of thy father's exile, 
and its cause ? — that I know what the world 
hath said of thy mother? that thou hast 
given thy maiden heart to one who hath 
his part in this shameful story ? " 

Alice wept aloud. 

" Be comforted, my dear one — ^be com- 
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forted. Look in my face, that thou mayst 
believe my words. Thou canst not see for 
those tears; let me dry them with my ker- 
chief. Now look at me, and trust my words. 
I know thy mother to have been, and to be 
still, most loving, true, and loyal; that 
never, by word, or deed, or thought, did 
she wrong to thy deceived father or to 
theel" 

Alice fell upon her knees, and, raising 
her clasped hands, spoke aloud the thanks- 
giving of her heart. 

When she was calm enough to hear more, 
Lady Newberry said — 

" Thy father is hard to win to reason. 
He judged rashly; he hath hardened his 
heart that it might not condemn him. But 
the truth shall prevail." 

"Yes; it shall!" said Alice. "Where 
can I see my mother ? " 

" Here, in this house — ^here, in her place. 
But, to speak in the humour of the time, 
if we cannot treat, nor storm, we must mine 
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and sap^ Alice. Thy father is a stubborn 
foe to his own peace/' 

"When shall I see my mother?" asked 
Alice. 

"Canst thou not guess?" asked Lady 
Newberry. 

** Yes, when I see " 

" Mistress Stanley ! Thou seest we have 
been plotting ! Thou canst now meet thy 
mother without wounding her sensitive love 
by the least show of distrust. And now 
that thou knowest how deep I am in all 
thy secrets, hast thou no word for a poor 
youth who is nigh dead with love-sick- 
ness?" 

Alice's face became crimson ; but after a 
moment of maidenly confusion she took a 
flower from her bosom, and gave it to Lady 
Newberry. That clever diplomatist, having 
received the flower with a smile, and kissed 
the buTniug cheek of the fair donor, took 
her departure. 

The gentleman who had been announced 
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was, like Leytoiij blind also. He, too, had 
had his share of domestic sorrows, and^ 
knowing Leyton's story in part, had often 
of late, when they had met, spoken magic 
words of sympathy. It was his gift to 
utter " thoughts that live and words that 
burn." He had called to thank Leyton 
for his kindly interference in his behalf 
with the restored king, and when Charles 
the Second did the noblest act of his 
ignoble reign by leaving undisturbed his 
great antagonist — he who had sung of 
Paradise ! 

The two friends had talked of their do- 
mestic griefs, and one had said — "How 
small — how insignificant were all our 
wretched squabbles, although they made up 
the chiefest sorrows of our lives." 

Leyton thought of his words — thought 
of the strange and unexpected interview 
with his old and loved commander — ^thought 
of all which had happened at Leyton Hall, 
until he felt the foreshadowing of some 
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coming event which was to bring him in 
collision with his old sorrows. On the fol- 
lowing morning Ley ton, attended by Hafed, 
had gone to take his daily exercise in the 
Park of St. James — then being planted and 
beautified — and afterwards to attend a 
morning council at the lodgings of Prince 
Kupert. There were many Cavalier friends, 
who had suffered in the king's cause, to be 
served and considered, as well as many who 
stood in danger from their disloyalty, but 
who had claims upon the victorious party 
for services rendered to the Cavaliers in 
their hour of adversity. 

It "was during Ley ton's absence that Lady 
Newberry arrived at his lodgings, accom- 
panied by a lady whom she desired to be 
announced as Mistress Stanley. Whilst the 
servant was placing chairs — oh, how tar- 
dily! — two hearts were beating tumultu- 
ously, and were only relieved by the flood 
of happy tears which came to the relief of 
mother and daughter as they stood locked 
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in each other's arms. Happy! — ^happy- 
Maud! her child had called her mother, 
and by her embraces acquitted her of all 
dishonour ! 

Happy, happy Alice ! The vacancy in 
the heart, which a mother only, can fill, 
was now overflowing with filial' love, and 
the terrible affliction which had threatened 
to destroy the happiness ot her young life 
had passed away, never to return 1 

It were vain to attempt to describe the 
incidents— the outpourings of those two 
long pent-up hearts; the linked hands 
would not part — the loving eyes would 
not look away, except when the lips, grown 
silent from excess of happiness, were pressed 
again and again upon each other. 

All Maud's sorrows were for a time for- 
gotten, and she no longer doubted that her 
husband was to be restored to her. 

It was late in the day when Leyton re- 
turned. He had gone to his own room to 
rest awhile, as was his wont, having dined 
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abroad, and it was not until the evening 
that he requested to be visited by the new- 
comer, Mistress Stanley. 

Leyton was seated, reclining, in a large 
chair, the light of two wax tapers falling 
on his face, when Maud, his wife, looked 
on him after seventeen years of cruel sepa- 
ration« The auburn locks had become 
neariy white; the bright, intelligent eyes 
were closed and sightless; the stalwart 
form was that of an aged man. And yet 
the old love was stronger in her heart, and 
but for the restraint she had promised to 
observe, she would have clasped her arms 
about him, nor loosed her hold until he had 
pronounced her guiltless. As it was,she stood 
holding her hands upon her forehead and 
trembling as though an ague had seized her. 

Had not Leyton been blind, he would 
have wondered at the group which stood at 
the entrance of his room. His daughter 
Alice and his daughter's friend supporting a 
woman, whose agitation was almost beyond 
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•control. He would have recognised, no doubt, 
a faded face, which had once appeared to 
him the most beautiful of all he had ever 
looked upon. But he was blind, and knew 
Jiot who was near him. At last he h«ard a 
Toice, and asked — 

** Is Mistress Stanley here ?" 

" Yes, sir," was the scarce audible reply. 

Only two brief words, and Leyton sat up 
in his chair ! Had his ear caught some old 
familiar music ? 

"Our kind friend," said Leyton,^ with 
some effort, " our kind friend. Lady New- 
berry, hath told thee, no doubt, all the 
duties to be required of thee." 

" Yes, sir." 

Leyton paused again before he spoke 

"You are now, as I grieve to hear, 
childless, but we should not sorrow 
for the young. The flowers of Paradise 
spring from the graves of children. My 
daughter hath had a greater loss— her 
mother." 
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" Indeed, sir ! I thought her mother still 
lived." 

"Not to her — ^not to me!" said Ley ton, 
excited. "She died, long years ago, the 
worst of deaths. For the adulation of a 
villain she left all that was her home." 

"That is very horrible; and was it 
proved ?" 

"Ay, madam, beyond the scepticism of 
my love." , . 

" Dare I ask your proofs, sir ? I, too, 
have suffered." 

Leyton turned his sightless eyes towards 
the speaker before he answered. 

'' I do not brook such questioning often, 
madam; but you — ^yes, I had proofs. I 
had brought to me the letter which pro- 
posed her flight." 

".That was no proof of her guilt." 

" But with it her answer, showing a pre- 
conception of the villain's purpose, and her 
fear of detection by. her husband." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Mistress Ley- 
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ton, aghast almost at whalt she had 
heard. 

" So I had thought once ; but I read the 
words — read them now, for they are ever 
present to my mind," said Leyton, clasping 
his hands upon his forehead. 

" Some omitted word, some word added, 
niust have changed her meaning. It was a 
fragment, which expressed nothing, perhaps, 
but which you weighed against the un- 
changed love of years." 

" Who speaks to me ? " said Leyton, start- 
ing up. 

^' The messenger of truth. Colonel Ley- 
ton. Thou hast bruised her whom thou 
hadst sworn to cherish. The selfishness of 
your pride made thee condemn the innocent 
unheard. The world^s opinion was more to 
thee than thy wife ; and for false honour 
thou hast sacrificed thyself and her." 

"Who speaks to me? "Why will none 
answer ?" cried Leyton, extending his hands, 
as though to touch the speaker. 
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" One who can prove thou hast been 
unjust." 

"Who art thou? Think that I am 
blind, and tell me who thou art." 

" Maud, thy wife !" and she fell upon 
her knees at Leyton's feet, "who knows 
her solemn protestation of her innocence 
will not be unbelieved; who vows, before 
the God who holds her life in his hand, 
that never hath she done thee wrong, or 
forfeited her just claim to be thy honoured 
wife." 

Leyton shook violently, and tried to cry 
out, but could not. 

" Am I believed ? Or art thou the only 
one who sets my word at naught?" 

" Walter Gray !" Leyton said, with effort. 

" My sister's child— the unhappy cause of 
much that hath happed between us. My 
sister sent for me — conscious that she was 
about to die — ^thou wert away in France, I 
thought — I went to Constance, and re- 
ceived, as her last gift and that of her 
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noble husband, their only child, Walter 
Gray." 

"No, no! I cannot — cannot have been 
so unjust!'* murmured Ley ton. 

"Shall I bring other proofs than my 
own word? Walter hath Reuben Studley's 
dying confession. How for revenge for a 
wrong you did him years agone, he abused 
your ear — led you to believe the letters 
you have trusted to were evidences of my 
guilt. The man Cotterell lives !" 

Leyton groaned with suppressed agony. 

" 1 am not believed !" said Mistress Ley- 
ton, rising up. " 'Tis well I am prepared 
with witnesses " 

Newberry and Walter entered 'the room, 
followed by Cotterell, who had evidently 
been qualifying himself for the occasion by 
strong drink. 

"Walter," said Mistress Lejrton, "give 
me that paper which the villain Studley 
signed. Whose eyes will you trust to read 
it, Leyton?" 
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" Give it to me ! — ^give it to me !" said 
Leyton, extending his outstretched hands. 

" Not till its truth's acknowledged. It is 
in part my sentence to life or death!" said 
Mistress Leyton, now roused into indigna- 
tion. " Stand forward, fellow. I speak to 
you, Richard Cotterell." 

" No ! let him not look upon me. Drive 
him from the house !" cried Leyton. 

*' Oh, well ! an' I care not to stay," said 
Cotterell, doggedly. " Thou wouldst not 
hear me years ago wlien I should have 
told thee the same tale as now. Mistress 
Leyton treated me as became your wife; 
she spurned me from her " 

But as his voice seemed to excite Lejrton, 
Walter and Newberry removed Cotterell 
from the room. 

" Has that villain gone ?" asked Leyton. 

" He hath. What then?" asked Mistress 
Leyton. 

" For mercy's sake, speak not to me in 
anger. I am so utterly oppressed by the 
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deep sense of all the wrong I have done to 

thee, my poor injured Maud " 

"No more — no more!'' exclaimed his 

» 

wife, clasping her arms about his neck. 
She kissed his cheek, and then swooned 
upon his breast. 

Before the autumn had passed Avreaths 
of pale blue smoke curling from the chim- 
neys of Leyton Hall proclaimed that its 
long-deserted rooms were again to be full 
of life. The old hedges of yew which had 
grown wild and shapeless were again clipped 
into rounded verdant walls, and here and 
there diversified by fantastic forms which 
would have puzzled a modern student of 
natural history. The pleasaunces and lawns, 
long resigned to rank vegetation, were 
mown again, and made to the tread soft 
as a three-piled carpet. The terrace walk 
was shaven smooth or in part strewed with 
broken spar, and on the boundary- wall a 
stately peacock stalked in the full pride of 
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his gorgeous plamage, at times distarbing 
his neighbours, the rooks, by his discordant 
cries. 

When the winter sun shone on the ter* 
race walk, a blind man, leaning fondly on a 
lady's arm, went to and fro, seeing with her 
eyes what otherwise would have been lost 
to him. Guests came and went — the New- 
berrys amongst them every year — and Alice 
Leyton and Walter Gray would sometimes 
form their escort through the park, to re- 
turn at footpace, gazing in each other's 
faces, and holding "sweet converse" to- 
gether. Poor men and women came and 
went also, returning happier for the dole 
they had received at the old Hall. When 
Christmas-tide came round, there were light, 
music, and seasonable revelry within, and 
two lovers led the dance for four successive 
years, and then they married, and for other 
years they still led the dance. 

Tabitha — Mistress Tabitha now — was 
housekeeper, as any would have known who 
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had seen the burnished bunch of keys hang- 
ing at her side. Jacob Magnus, when he 
died, left her all that the Mermaid had left 
him. Colonel Leyton's bailiflF, John Hos- 
kins, sought to win what little heart 
Tabitha had left ; but though John was a 
thriving man, and had a pretty home, 
Tabitha, remembering what sorrows of her 
dear mistress she had witnessed, could not 
lejave the sight of her new daily happiness 
— ^not to mention Mistress Tabitha's two cosy 
rooms, her well-spread table, and "brief 
authority." No, Tabitha could not aban- 
don all these; and so she refused John 
Hoskins, who was not much disturbed by 
his rejection, seeing that in a month he 
married the pretty dairymaid. 

Hafed was still the constant attendant of 
the colonel, and had contrived, by Tabitha's 
assistance, to speak a lingua franca which 
the good-natured housekeeper pretended to 
understand. 

It matters little what is the end of 
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Master Richard Cotterell, so long as he 
clings to his old vices. And Cotterell did 
so— drinking! drinking! but never being 
able to drown the memory of the past. 

Any who may have felt an interest in our 
story will look in vain to find a trace of 
Leyton Hall or the neighbouring village of 
Rockley. Nor will they find in pleasant 
Dovedale the secret way to the old Hall, 
although it may be conjectured where its 
entrance was; but it can only be conjec- 
ture. 

Gentle reader ! we kiss your hand, and 
thank you for your patience. 
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